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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present number of the Bulletin exhibits to a 
limited extent the manifold activities of the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Tenure during 
recent months. The report on Converse College is 
exceptional in the fact that the underlying issue is 
that of academic freedom, while in most of the cases 
requiring the attention of the Committee this ele- 
ment has been either non-existent or quite subordi- 
nate to that of conditions of tenure. A report on 
the dismissal of Professor Turner at the University 
of Pittsburgh is in preparation. 

The second article under Educational Discussion 
represents the conclusion of a notable self-study of 
engineering education extending over a series of 
years. The following article by President Keppel, 
of the Carnegie Corporation, also embodies the 
fruits of much experience. The writer of the 
article on Nationalism in European Universities is 
connected with the League of Nations’ office in 
Geneva, and has made interesting studies of educa- 
tional conditions in the United States and elsewhere. 

The program of future issues of the Bulletin is 
affected by the holding of the Annual Meeting a 
month earlier than usual, and by the plan to publish 
the complete membership list in the January issue. 
It is at present intended to publish a brief account 
of the Annual Meeting in the December issue, re- 
serving most ofthecommittee reports until February. 


EDITORIAL 
TECHNIQUES FOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


Two reports on the problem of good teaching have been provocative of 
discussion and inevitably of criticism. That of the Committee on Col- 
lege and University Teaching of the American Association of University 
Professors was challenged by Professor Roswell Johnson in an article 
appearing in the June 16 issue of School and Society for the omission of 
techniques for good teaching. The report tended to minimize the 
values of training in specific techniques as preparation for good teaching 
and forcefully stressed the formulation of teaching objectives, with 
analysis of factors that condition good teaching. Consideration of 
certain techniques did enter into the report and, as may be expected, 
comments on the report reflected varying viewpoints as to their value. 

Professor Johnson has given excellent suggestions for techniques in 
teaching. These techniques he offers as applicable to teaching of half of 
the college curriculum by a common method. One might accept all the 
devices mentioned as effective in stimulating the student and in presen- 
tation of material and yet question the advisability of emphasis upon 
such devices in the training of teachers. The descriptions of the way by 
which such devices become effective indicate that a good teacher would 
be essential for the devices to be of value. 

Other questions arise. Is it desirable to teach so many subjects by 
employing the same devices? Or to continue them in the same course 
from year to year? Are the same techniques equally good for different 
teachers? A young teacher who knows his subject and has a sound view- 
point concerning the objectives of teaching might profit greatly from 
Professor Johnson’s proposals. Unless he adapted those devices to the 
needs of the class as he envisaged them and modified his techniques 
as he progressed in study and experience would he become a good 
teacher ? 

The report of the Commission of The American Historical Society on 
teaching of the Social Sciences also stresses objectives rather than 
methodology in teaching. Their inspiring discussion of purpose and 
objectives in teaching, with the attack upon their subordination to a 
methodology divorced from these purposes, is a vital contribution to- 
ward good teaching. There is a seeming confusion of method with de- 
vices, which suggests a strong bias against methodology in general. 
Suggestions for good teaching are couched most frequently in general 
terms but certainly would require method for successful application. 
This report suggests many techniques that a competent teacher will 
employ. Many of these techniques are similar to those proposed by 
Professor Johnson. Any set-up of techniques proposed as complete or 
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as exclusive of opposing techniques elicits criticisms from others who 
may read with a liberal viewpoint. 

It would seem that the extent to which specific techniques are omitted 
in the reports is a virtue. On the other hand the value of good tech- 
niques should get consideration. These techniques might vary from good 
teacher to good teacher even in the same subject. Objections to em- 
phasis upon techniques in teacher-training should not include abolition 
of the application of scientific methods to the problem of good teaching. 
If ‘‘a good teacher defies analysis’ it would still seem possible to pro- 
gress in analysis of the factors that condition good teaching. 

BUFORD JOHNSON 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-first Annual Meeting is to be held at Chicago, November 
30 and December 1, with headquarters at the Stevens Hotel. 

Subsidy: Chapter delegates should present vouchers showing trans- 
portation expenses at the registration desk before the Meeting adjourns. 

Reduced Railroad Rates: Members are requested to consult their local 
ticket agents and take advantage of the lowest’ fare arrangement avail- 
able at the point where their trips will originate. In most instances a fare 
and a third round-trip ticket will be sold for the Thanksgiving 
week-end. 

Local Committee: A. J. Carlson, University of Chicago; Louis R. Gott- 
schalk, University of Chicago; E. J. Moulton, Northwestern University; 
Alpheus W. Smith, Northwestern University. 

Stenographic Reports: Condensed stenographic reports of the Annual 
Meeting will be available about January 1, at $5.00 each, provided 20 
copies are applied for in advance. Delegates may also leave orders at 
the time of the meeting with either of the Secretaries or at the registra- 
tion desk. 

PROGRAM 


Thursday, November 29, 1934 


:30 p.m. Luncheon meeting of the Council. 
p.M. Afternoon session of the Council. 
:00 p.m. Evening session of the Council. 


Friday, November 30, 1934 


9:00 a.M. Registration of delegates and members. 
10:00 a.m. First Session. 
Proposals from Chapters. 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Report of Committee A, 
Professor Carl Wittke, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Organization and Policy, S. A. 
Mitchell, Chairman. 
:00 p.M. Luncheon. 
00 p.m. Second Session. 
Address by President Henry M. Wriston, LawrenceCollege, 
representing the Association of American Colleges, 
“The New Procedures of Accrediting Recently Adopted 
by the North Central Association.”’ 
The Relation of the Junior College to Higher Education, 
Report of Committee J, Professor A. C. Krey, Chairman. 
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Note: Meeting of Committee N, College and University Teaching, 
at 4:00 p.m., Private Dining Room 9. 
7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. 
Speakers to be announced. 
Tickets at registration desk. 


Saturday, December 1, 1934 
9:30 a.m. Third Session. 


College and University Teaching, Report of Committee 
U, Professor W. B. Munro, Chairman. 

The Economic Condition of the Profession, Report of 
Committee Z, Professor S. H. Slichter, Chairman. 

Reports of Officers, Council, and Committees. 

Report of Committee to Nominate Officers and Election of 
Officers. 

Unfinished and miscellaneous business. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon, followed by Council Meeting. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


At the last annual meeting, held in Philadelphia on December 29-30, 
1933, a Special Committee was appointed to consider the question of 
democratization raised in the Pittsburgh Proposals (Cf. pp. 122-127, of 
the February, 1934, Bulletin) and to “report its findings to the next sub- 
sidized delegate meeting.”’ 

The problem immediately confronting the Committee has been to de- 
termine whether it is possible to assure greater certainty, by means of 
changes in election machinery or otherwise, that the mature consensus of 
opinion of the membership, so far as that is found to exist or can be de- 
veloped through committee and other activity, is adequately expressed 
through the governing bodies of the Association. The Committee was at 
the same time also confronted with the fact that, if the Association is to 
have the influence it should in higher education in this country, its 
organization must continue to be of such a character that its work, and 
especially the work of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
is carried on with reasonable efficiency and dispatch. The Committee in 
its deliberations has endeavored to develop the first of these considera- 
tions without sacrificing the second. 

In pursuing the main objective, the Committee has had before it three 
particular aspects of the Association’s organization: The membership is 
broadly scattered geographically; the members have widely varying in- 
terests; and a very large proportion of the members are so busy with 
their day-to-day activities that they do not give much attention to the 
affairs of the Association. 
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The Committee’s recommendations, which are unanimous, have been 
made in the light of all the considerations mentioned. For the most part 
they should be regarded in the nature of an experiment which may be 
abandoned or extended on the basis of a year’s experience and which in 
the meantime does not disturb the substance of the existing administra- 
tive organization. ’ 

1. Recognizing that all functions of the Association, and particularly 
those of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, demonstrate 
the importance of regional representation, it is recommended that in the 
election of Council members one be chosen annually from each of ten 
geographical regions formed on the basis of approximately equal Active 
membership. (The geographical division, as agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee, is appended.) 

2. It is recommended that, in each of these regions, the Active mem- 
bers submit nominations for the Council on blank ballots sent out with 
the January bills for dues, to be returned to the Washington office for 
tabulation and reference to the Nominating Committee, each ballot 
to contain the name of an Active member connected with an insti- 
tution located in the region in which the member submitting the name 
resides. 

3. It is recommended that the Nominating Committee, having 
due regard to subject matter, types of institutions, and relative number 
of votes cast, prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council membership, 
two for each of the ten regions, provided that, consistently with the other 
considerations mentioned, the selections are based upon the regional 
preferences indicated in the canvass and that, before the inclusion of the 
names on the ballot, the consent of the nominees is secured. 

4. It is recommended that the final election of ten Council members 
on the basis of a printed ballot of twenty names, prepared as indicated 
under recommendation 3 above, be made at the annual meeting as now 
by vote of the delegates or members present, each vote to be limited to 
ten names, one for each region. 

5. To enable the members or delegates present at the annual meet- 
ing to exercise an intelligent choice, it is recommended that on the 
printed ballot there be appended to the name of each of the twenty 
nominees for Council membership pertinent information about his or her 
Association connection and activity. 

6. The Committee recognizes that the strength and influence of the 
Association depend largely on the standing of its officers and Council 
members and that it is of crucial importance that the work of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be performed effectively; it therefore recommends 
that the Nominating Committee be no larger than three, that it be so 
chosen that, so far as possible, its disinterested character may be un- 
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questioned, and that it hold a meeting at Association expense in order to 
complete its list of nominees. 

7. Asa further carrying out of the spirit of By-Law 1 as amended at 
the last annual meeting, it is recommended that for 1935 the President 
submit his selections for the Nominating Committee at a meeting of the 
Council to insure that the indicated “‘advice and consent”’ are not given 
in a perfunctory manner, the list of selections to be sent by mail to the 
Council prior to the meeting at which the names are to be considered. 

8. In making the foregoing recommendations, the Committee has not 
been unmindful of the fact that the Association in the past has been open 
to the possibility of undemocratic control in two directions: First, in 
that ultimate power is vested in an annual meeting which because of 
geographical, financial, and other reasons has not represented the total 
membership in any proportionate sense; secondly, in that, in the ap- 
pointment of the Nominating Committee, the officers have been subject 
to the embarrassment of seeming to exert undue influence in selecting 
their successors. In an effort to remedy these defects, the Committee 
has included a recommendation pertaining to the selection of the Nomi- 
nating Committee and has given serious consideration to the possibility 
of developing the idea of the subsidized delegate meeting so that it would 
become even more than it is at the present time a representative national 
assembly of delegates. Such an assembly might meet every two years, 
select officers, and determine upon major policies. While the Committee 
did not feel that it was wise at this time to attempt to work out any de- 
tailed assembly plan, it offers two further recommendations bearing 
thereon: 


9. Since part of the problem of more representative general meetings 
centers upon the need for increased funds to defray delegate expenses, 
it is recommended that the Council consider another membership can- 
vass similar to that undertaken in 1930-31 which resulted in the election 
of 5564 new members during three years (2461 in 1930, 1819 in 1931, 
1284 in 1932). 


10. In view of the fact that there is danger of instability in the office 
of General Secretary because of the present ordinary type of annual 
meeting as distinguished from the subsidized delegate meeting, it is 
recommended that a constitutional amendment be prepared for sub- 
mission to the Association providing for the election of the General 
Secretary by the Council. 

11. The Committee recommends, finally, that the steps outlined 
in sections 1 through 7 above be put into operation experimentally 
during 1935, that the results of the experiment be studied by the Com- 
mittee, which asks to be continued for the purpose, and that it make 
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further recommendation as to the continuance or alteration of these plans 
to the annual meeting to be held at the end of 1935. 
Respectfully submitted, 

S. A. MITCHELL, Chairman 

KIRK PORTER 

THORNDIKE SAVILLE 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER 

WITTKE 

JoserH Mayer, Secretary 


Nore: R. E. Turner has resigned from the Committee. 


List of Regions Showing States and Active Membership 


Region III: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa......... 999 
Region VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla.... 1121 
Region VIII: Mo., Iowa, Minn., N. D.,S. D., Mont..................... 1086 
Region IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., N. M........ 1024 
Region X: Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Oreg., Calif............... 983 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The report for the year 1932-33, recently published, reviews the 
history of the Council and its numerous divisional activities. During 
the four-year period just ended, 884 applications for grants-in-aid have 
been considered, and grants have been made to 355 investigators in 
amounts averaging less than $600. Twenty-three grants have also been 
made for conference purposes or for the support of cooperative research 
undertakings. The account of the National Research Fellowships as of 
October 20, 1932, shows that since the establishment of these fellowships 
383 fellows have been appointed in the physical sciences, 195 in the 
medical sciences, and 263 in the biological sciences. In two of these 
groups it has been decided to employ a field secretary to study fellow- 
ship problems and to obtain information in regard to applicants. 

The Rockefeller Foundation appropriated in May, 1933, $180,000 for 
the support of post-doctorate fellowships during 1934 and 1935. Final 
dates for receipt of applications are February 1 for the medical and bio- 
logical sciences, and March 1 for physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 


ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNING BOARDS 


The proceedings of the last annual meeting, held at Indiana Univer- 
sity in November, 1933, include, among others, papers on ‘‘Problems 
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Confronting Higher Institutions of Learning,’’ by President W. L. 
Bryan of Indiana University; “Legislative Problems,’’ by Mr. Herbert 
S. Atkinson of Ohio State University; a very practical discussion of 
methods of dealing with the state legislature; ‘‘Centralized Administra- 
tion of Education,”’ by Mr. Leslie Weil of the University of North Caro- 
lina and Mrs. M. G. Oviatt of the University of Wyoming, the former 
giving a report of progress in the consolidation of the three state institu. 
tions; ‘“The University Bookstore,’’ by Mr. Ward Biddle of Indiana 
University; ‘‘Adventure in Education for the Unemployed,” by Pro- 
fessor E. S. Burdell of Ohio State University; and ‘Increasing Fees to 
Offset Decreased Appropriation,’’ by Mr. Alvin Waggoner of State Col- 
lege, South Dakota. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships available for the academic year 1935-36 have been an- 
nounced in a descriptive pamphlet which may be secured at the head- 
quarters of the Association, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Applications for awards should be received not later than December 1. 
In general successful candidates are required to have completed two 
years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree or to have received this 
degree. 

C. R. B. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 

The annual reports for 1932 and 1933, recently published, review the 
somewhat comprehensive program of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. In particular the Fondation Universitaire, established in 
1920, reports loans to undergraduate students amounting to 1,513,000 
francs for the two years; 26 traveling fellows and graduates; aid to cer- 
tain scientific publications, associations, and institutions; and provision 
for exchange professors with Great Britain. The Alumni Association of 
the Fondation has an endowment of 300,000 francs. The C. R. B. Edu- 
cational Foundation has a limited number of advanced fellowships for 
study in Belgium for which application must be made before December 
15, at 42 Broadway, New York. The total number of American fellows 
in Belgium to date is 131, while there have been 397 Belgian fellows in 
America during the same period. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Editorial by the Director of the Institute, Dr. Stephen Duggan, 
in the October issue of the News Bulletin, entitled ‘‘A Warning,” makes 
the following observations: 

“T returned home about September first after an absence of more 
than eight months during which I went across Europe from London to 
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Moscow, visiting the representatives of the Institute, interviewing 
leaders of all kinds in the different countries, and trying particularly to 
discover the effects of dictatorships upon the spiritual life of the peoples 
living under them... . 

- “I return to find our own people greatly, if not, indeed, primarily, 
interested in the problem of economic security. . . . 

“Where do economic security and economic freedom exist? In dicta- 
torship countries? Certainly not. In every dictatorship the individual 
is subject to absolute control by the state. Wherever political liberty 
has been destroyed, there economic freedom is dead. . . . 

“This Bulletin does not circulate among workers and industrialists, 
but among the intellectual classes. But no mistake should be made by 
the intellectual classes as to their economic status under dictatorships. 
Through government control over all jobs no teacher can hold his place 
a moment unless he teaches the right doctrine. His economic security 
and economic freedom die at once. Through the control over the 
economic position of the teacher there is established practically complete 
restraint over his intellectual freedom. The government regulates his 
intellectual freedom by its control over the printing press and by its re- 
fusing to allow him to publish writings not in harmony with its theories. 
Finally, the government has the prison and the concentration camp at 
its disposal so that it is fair to say that the door of intellectual freedom 
is triple locked in dictatorship countries. . . . 

“This appeal is directed only to Americans. Other peoples have right 
to decide their own forms of government. But American workers, 
manual and intellectual, should not forget that there is an indissoluble 
connection between political liberty and economic freedom, that the 
former is the precursor of the latter, and that despite the defects of 
democracy, it is only in a democracy that to any extent political liberty 
and economic freedom have found existence.” 

In the same issue Jessie Douglass, Secretary of the Student Bureau of 
the Institute, summarizes briefly the present opportunities for exchange 
students, making special mention of a three-day meeting held by the 
Institute in September to welcome its new exchange students from 
abroad. At the Riverdale Country School, New York, almost a hundred 
students, the majority of the whole number appointed, representing 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and several countries of South America, were given 
an opportunity to become acquainted with each other and to learn 
something of the differences which exist between their own systems of 
education and those of the United States. Social and political life in our 
colleges and universities was also described. The account of the Inter- 
national University Conference at Oxford is reprinted in substance 
from the October number of this Bulletin. 
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Beginning October 26, 1934, the Director of the Institute will deliver 
a weekly broadcast on foreign affairs, every Friday at 2:30 Pp. M., New 
York time, over a national hook-up of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, the series ending May 3, 1935. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Number 38 of the serial publication bears the general title, ‘‘L’ Avenir 
de l'Esprit Européen.’’ This represents the proceedings of an inter- 
national conference held in Paris in October, 1933. The participants in- 
cluded, among others, Count Keyserling, Federigo Enriqués, Aldous 
Huxley, William Martin, Salvador de Madariaga. This is followed by a 
statistical review of European vacation courses from 1928 on, including 
32 centers. 

Number 39 bears the general title, ““Le Cinématographe dans la Vie 
Internationale,’’ with a detailed account of the International Congress at 
Rome in April last. The Congress dealt with the relation of cinema to 
archeology and the history of art, the problem of international protection 
and utilization in education. 

The double number 40-41 is devoted mainly to the proceedings of a 
conference on ‘‘La Sécurité Collective,’’ held at the Sorbonne at the invi- 
tation of the French Commission of Coordination of International 
Higher Study. Among participants in the conference were Alfred 
Zimmern; Earle B. Babcock, of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; Philip C. Jessup and Walter H. Mallory, of the Council 
on Foreign Relations (U. S. A.); Emile Borel, President of the Institute 
of France; A. J. Toynbee, of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(London); Ernst Jaeckh, former President of the German Hochschule 
fir Politik; and others from Spain, France, Italy, New Zealand, The 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, etc. 
The report of the conference (in French) occupies nearly 100 pages of the 
Bulletin. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The usual October meeting of the Council was replaced by a meeting 
of the Executive Committee only, in view of the fact that the annual 
meeting is to be held in November. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee was attended by six mem- 
bers. It was voted to recommend favorable action by the Council on a 
statement in regard to Tulane University (see page 449). The officers 
were authorized to solicit a grant from a foundation for the purpose of 
making a study of depression and recovery in higher education with the 
cooperation of other interested agencies. The program for the annual 
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meeting was informally discussed and approved. In view of the limited 
use of the Appointment Service during 1934, it was voted to recommend 
the appointment of a special committee to review its organization, the 
committee to deal also with a proposal presented in April for an eligible 
list for administrative appointments. The Executive Committee deemed 
it impracticable to make a supplementary appropriation for chapter 
rebates payable in 1934 in view of the decision to hold a subsidized dele- 
gate meeting, which will certainly result in a substantial deficit for the 
year. The Treasurer reported a moderate excess in the receipts to date 
in comparison with the estimates at the beginning of the year. 

Chapter Letter Number 7, mailed November 7, deals with the mat- 
ter of delegates and topics for the Annual Meeting. 


MEMBERS WHOSE ADDRESSES ARE UNKNOWN 


Information in regard to the present addresses of the following mem- 
bers is invited for use in the membership list. The addresses given are 
the last known to the office, but are no longer valid. 


Name Last University Connection Last Address 
Anderson, C.C. (University of Kentucky) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brown, W. T. (Queen’s University) Kingston, Ontario 


Cornwall, D. T. (University of Oklahoma) St. Louis, Mo. 
Finney, M. Louise (N. J. College for Women) New York, N. Y. 


Graham, J. D. (Roerich Museum) New York, N. Y. 
Hazleton, W. B. (Robert College) Washington, D. C. 
Hill, Dora F. (Hillsdale College) Dearborn, Mich. 
Herwig, Agnes L. (Pa. Coll. for Women) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hoyle, J. T. (S. W. Vocational School) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lindsey, G. A. (North Dakota Agric. College) Fargo, N. Dak. 
Moses, Virginia H. (Univ. of So. California) Los Angeles, Calif. 
Racer, M. M. (Beloit College) Maplewood, Mo. 
Thomas, W. P. (George Washington Univ.) Washington, D. C. 
Tory, A. P. (Rollins College) London, England 
Wann, J. L. (University of Florida) Berkeley, Calif. 
Wells, E. Frances (Smith College) Nyack, N. Y. 
Whitham, M.C. (College of Idaho) Caldwell, Idaho 
Williams, C. H. (University of Missouri) London, England 
Zweers, Lorena U. (University of Chicago) West Chicago, Ill. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are reminded that any changes in the list of addresses should 
be reported immediately for the list to be published in the January 
Bulletin. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
CONVERSE COLLEGE 
I. General Statement 


On April 11, 1934, Dr. Peter A. Carmichael, Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology at Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
wrote to Dr. S. A. Mitchell, President of the American Association of 
University Professors, asking an investigation of his recent dismissal 
by the Board of Trustees. After further correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Carmichael and President Edward M. Gwathmey, an Investigat- 
ing Committee was appointed consisting of Professor H. D. Wolf, of the 
University of North Carolina (Chairman), and Professor Newman I. 
White, of Duke University. 

The Committee’s instructions were to investigate the case of Pro- 
fessor Carmichael and to look into general conditions of tenure and 
academic freedom at Converse College. The Committee has been in 
correspondence with various witnesses in Spartanburg and elsewhere and 
has spent two days interviewing witnesses in Spartanburg. Other 
witnesses were interviewed in Durham and Chapel Hill. No witness 
was interviewed in Spartanburg except when both members of the 
Committee were present, and every witness who was questioned in the 
presence of interested parties was also questioned in the absence of such 
parties. Among the witnesses were the President, President-Emeritus, 
and Dean of the College, the Chairman and two other members of the 
Board of Trustees, several members of the faculty, several students in 
Professor Carmichael’s classes, and two recent alumnae resident in Spar- 
tanburg. Three professors out of five who were discharged last year also 
testified, either by letter or in personal interviews (not in Spartanburg). 
Both President Gwathmey and Professor Carmichael furnished docu- 
ments. After returning from Spartanburg, the Committee corresponded 
with witnesses whom it had been unable to interview. 


II. Issues in the Case 


The case involves three issues, two of which apply mainly to Pro- 
fessor Carmichael and one of which is of general scope. The issues are 
(1) tenure and (2) academic freedom in the case of Professor Carmichael, 
and (3) general conditions of tenure and academic freedom in Converse 
College. On the first two points there are enough facts admitted by 
both sides to indicate clear conclusions; on the last a full and complete 
investigation would require much more time than the Committee had at 
its disposal, but the general points seem sufficiently clear upon the basis 
of such facts, impressions, and admissions as were obtained. 
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Ill. The Case of Professor Carmichael 


In the spring of 1933 Professor Carmichael was engaged by President 
Gwathmey as Head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology. 
He was at that time teaching in the Richmond Division of William and 
Mary College. Negotiations were carried on by letter and telegram. 
The Committee has been shown the correspondence by President 
Gwathmey. In one letter Professor Carmichael states that he is con- 
sidering another offer at a somewhat higher salary, but prefers Converse 
on the basis of the pleasant impression of it he has received from Dr. 
Gwathmey. Dr. Gwathmey sent him the catalogue pages describing 
his courses and asked for revisions. Dr. Carmichael came to his duties 
in the fall rather enthusiastically heralded by Dr. Gwathmey. His 
classes attracted a large enrolment. All went well at first, then rumors 
began to circulate that his teaching was upsetting the religious ortho- 
doxy of some of his students. In October or November three or four 
members of the Board of Trustees became disturbed and mentioned 
the matter to the Chairman of the Board, who suggested to President 
Gwathmey that he look into the matter. 

Previous to this the President had either not heard the rumors or had 
not considered them worthy of notice. He now called Professor Car- 
michael into conference. Here, however, President Gwathmey’s ac- 
count and that of Professor Carmichael differ slightly. Professor 
Carmichael got the impression that the President did not take the 
rumors seriously but thought Professor Carmichael might well be a 
little more careful ‘‘since this is an unusually religious community.” 
President Gwathmey contends that he took the matter seriously. At 
all events, it is agreed that he made several suggestions by which Pro- 
fessor Carmichael might avoid giving offense, though whether they were 
volunteered or solicited is a matter in dispute. Thereafter Professor 
Carmichael says he tried to observe the precautions suggested, and 
President Gwathmey states that he heard no fresh rumors, considered 
the matter satisfactorily concluded, and was surprised at statements 
made in the Board meeting when Dr. Carmichael was dropped. This is 
borne out by the facts that shortly before the dismissal he asked Pro- 
fessor Carmichael for catalogue material for his courses for the next year, 
and that Dr. Carmichael’s name was on the list he submitted to the 
Board for reappointment, at the meeting in which Dr. Carmichael was 
discharged. 

On March 15 the Board met to consider appointments for the next 
year. Some discussion of the rumors about Professor Carmichael 
led the Board to vote not to renew his appointment. It was on April 7 
that Professor Carmichael received a brief notice of his discharge, ad- 
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mittedly without previous intimation except for his interview with the 
President four or five months before, and without a statement of the 
cause. 

Upon receipt of the delayed notice, Professor Carmichael interviewed 
the Secretary of the Board of Trustees, who felt that he could give 
him no further information without receiving authority from the Board. 
Professor Carmichael then sought the Chairman of the Board who states 
that he told him that no criticism of his character or professional quali- 
fications was involved, but that Converse was a religious college and 
Spartanburg an unusually religious community, that the College was 
peculiarly dependent on the community (the financial support has been 
largely local, and the overwhelming majority of the Board of Trustees 
reside in Spartanburg or adjacent towns), and that the community 
seemed sufficiently disturbed over rumors that Professor Carmichael’s 
teaching was harmful to the religious faith of his students for the Board 
to feel that his usefulness to the College was atanend. It had discussed 
the matter in the meeting of March 15 and decided not to renew 
Professor Carmichael’s contract. He had supposed Professor Car- 
michael was notified at once, and was ignorant both of the delay and 
its cause. Professor Carmichael then explained that in the teaching of 
philosophy it was necessary to present many ideas that were unorthodox 
according to the Protestant denominational standards of Spartanburg 
and that in doing this it was his custom to present all the necessary facts 
entirely without personal bias. He explained in detail the “‘objective 
method”’ of teaching as an ideal of educational method, and drew the 
conclusion, to which he says the Chairman assented,' that this method, 
as applied to points involving Christian orthodoxy, was the basis of the 
rumors against him. He asked to be allowed to appear before the Board 
in order to inquire into the grounds for his dismissal, and a meeting was 
called. 

At this meeting it is agreed that no charges were brought against 
Professor Carmichael. It is also agreed that he repeated and elabo- 
rated his remarks about objective teaching and he said several times 
that he assumed this was the only charge against him and desired to 
know if there were others, and that this assumption was neither con- 
firmed nor denied by the Board.? During the meeting one member of 
the Board who happens to have been one of the first members exercised 
about the rumors concerning Professor Carmichael, and also one of the 
most active and influential members of the Board, and rather well known 
in the community for the strictness of his religious views, demanded 


1 The Chairman later denied assenting, as will be seen later in this report. 

2 All of the college officials and members of the Board later interviewed by the Committee left the 
impression that they recognized Dr. Carmichael as an unusually well qualified teacher. His col- 
leagues and students who were interviewed characterized him almost without exception as one of 
the best teachers they knew. 
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that Professor Carmichael state his personal views on several specified 
points of Christian dogma. Professor Carmichael said he was willing 
to do so, but wished to know first if the Board sanctioned asking per- 
sonal questions. After some discussion and objection from some of the 
Trustees present the questioner withdrew his demand. Professor 
Carmichael did not answer, though he says he afterward (and it is 
admitted), offered to answer privately, and he still maintains that he 
had and has no objections to answering them—that his objection was 
entirely to the procedure. This incident, according to President 
Gwathmey and Chairman Evins, convinced many of the Board that the 
rumors concerning Professor Carmichael’s dangerous influence were 
well founded. “That is all I want to know,’’ Chairman Evins quoted 
one member of the Board as remarking. 

The Board re-affirmed its previous action and notified Professor 
Carmichael promptly of its decision. Professor Carmichael appealed 
to the American Association of University Professors for an investiga- 
tion. After some preliminary correspondence, during which President 
Gwathmey expressed his willingness to cooperate, the Investigating 
Committee arrived in Spartanburg on May 17. It wishes to testify 
here that it was treated with the greatest courtesy by every one with 
whom it dealt. 

Up to this point in the narrative the facts, except in two specified 
details, are admitted by both sides. We now reach the issues in- 
volved. 

In the matter of tenure it is a principle of the American Association of 
University Professors concurred in by the Association of American Col- 
leges and by representatives of other national associations that termina- 
tion of permanent or long-term appointments requires a hearing, if the 
facts are in dispute, and should not take effect in less time than one year. 
Termination of temporary or short-term appointments requires not less 
than three months’ notice before the end of the academic year. 

Converse College does not sign formal contracts with its teachers. A 
letter from the President to the teacher and the latter’s reply constitute 
the evidence of the terms of the contract. There is no definite statement 
in the correspondence that Professor Carmichael’s employment was 
long-term or permanent. Professor Carmichael contends that it was so 
understood, and the tone of the correspondence supports him. In fact, 
it would be so understood in the employment of any department head, 
unless otherwise specified. The Committee did not understand that 
President Gwathmey denies that it was so understood at the time. 
Neither did it receive any definite impression that Converse College 
recognizes a distinction between temporary and permanent appoint- 
ments. There seems to be an uncertainty in the College’s ideas and 
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policy on this point that should be cleared up if future trouble is to be 
avoided. The Committee is convinced that Professor Carmichael’s ap- 
pointment would have been regarded as long-term or permanent in any 
college where the distinctions are recognized. In the present case the 
matter is of less than usual consequence, because even if Professor Car- 
michael’s appointment were regarded as short-term or temporary, his 
dismissal was voted less than three months before the close of the aca- 
demic year. 

President Gwathmey showed the Committee a by-law of the College 
stating that a professor may be discharged for cause at any time. Had 
Professor Carmichael been informed of this before he was engaged he 
could not have appealed later from its provisions. It is admitted, 
however, that he was not so informed, and, as the by-law is not printed 
in the catalogue, there is no way in which he could have informed him- 
self. The law itself is in conflict with the principles of tenure held by 
the American Association of University Professors and by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges to which Converse belongs. 

It is admitted also that Professor Carmichael was dismissed without a 
hearing, contrary to the same principles. Professor Carmichael re- 
ceived no intimation that a dismissal was being considered, and Presi- 
dent Gwathmey told the Committee that it came as a surprise to him. 
This is borne out by the fact that President Gwathmey was recommend- 
ing Professor Carmichael’s reappointment, with that of other members 
of the faculty, at the very meeting at which he was discharged; also 
he had asked Professor Carmichael, only a short time before, for his 
catalogue material for the following year. 

Professor Carmichael’s dismissal was voted on March 15; he re- 
ceived notice of it on April 7 (dated April 4 and postmarked April 6). 
He charges that the delay was due to fear of its effect upon the students 
on the eve of their spring vacation (March 28—April 5). President 
Gwathmey explained to the Committee that the delay was suggested 
by him to the Secretary of the Board, because rumor had connected the 
name of Professor Carmichael with a sensational article in the student 
paper, Parley Voo, and to release the information at the time might 
seem to be endorsing rumors he had investigated and believed untrue. 

We now proceed to the issue of academic freedom in the case of Pro- 
fessor Carmichael. It is one of the principles of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors that no limitation be placed upon a teach- 
er’s freedom in the exposition of his subject “‘except in so far as the 
necessity of adapting instruction to the needs of immature students, or, 
in the case of institutions of a denominational or partisan character, 
specific stipulations in advance, fully understood and accepted by both 
parties, limit the scope and character of instruction.”’ 
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It is admitted by both sides that when Professor Carmichael was en- 
gaged he was not told of any restrictions to be placed upon his teaching 
by the religious atmosphere of the College and community. The College 
catalogue quotes the founder’s ideal, which includes the wish that the 
College shall be ‘‘truly religious, but never denominational . . . really, 
but liberally and tolerantly, Christian,’’ also that ‘‘the instruction . . . 
be always such that the students may be enabled to see clearly, decide 
wisely, and to act justly.” It is stated on page 5 of the catalogue for 
1932-33 that the College is “positively and distinctly Christian in its 
influence, discipline, and instruction.” 

Professor Carmichael claims that in the absence of any specified 
limitations he could not be expected to teach his subject in any manner 
except that generally accepted, and that his treatment constitutes a 
clear violation of academic freedom. President Gwathmey and Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Pell claim that Converse is a small college of a strongly 
religious nature and that it is not to be judged by the standards of larger 
or more secular institutions, that the catalogue was sufficient to inform 
Dr. Carmichael of this, and that he should have provided himself with a 
catalogue before accepting the position. The Committee sympathizes 
with this point of view. Nevertheless the fact is clear that in failing 
to explain the particular circumstances to Professor Carmichael at the 
time of his engagement the College forfeited its otherwise undoubted 
right to have those circumstances favorably considered after Professor 
Carmichael had become a victim to them. Furthermore, it is ad- 
mitted that when Professor Carmichael was informed in November 
of the complaints against him he expressed willingness to conform him- 
self to the situation and did so, to the satisfaction of President Gwath- 
mey, up to the time of his dismissal. President Gwathmey so testified 
to the Trustees at that time, and his actions previously cited prove his 
testimony to be true. Moreover, it must be pointed out that the pas- 
sages quoted above from the catalogue support Professor Carmichael’s 
idea of teaching as much as that of the Trustees, inconsistent as the two 
really are. 

There are certain other issues in the case of Professor Carmichael 
that do not belong exclusively either to the issue of security of tenure or 
that of academic freedom, but are nevertheless of great importance to a 
proper understanding of the situation. These are (1) the matter of 
church membership, (2) certain circumstances arising after the dismissal, 
(3) the part played by Converse students, (4) the nature of the rumors 
that caused the dismissal. 

There is a by-law of the College requiring that every member of 
the faculty be a member of some Christian church, but this by-law does 
not appear in the catalogue, nor was it ever called to Professor Car- 
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michael’s attention before he was engaged. Professor Carmichael did 
not ask for or receive a catalogue before his engagement, with the ex- 
ception of separate pages describing the courses in his department. 
In one of his letters to President Gwathmey at this time Professor 
Carmichael described himself as born and reared in the Presbyterian 
Church, and in papers sent to President Gwathmey by an agency in 
which Professor Carmichael was enrolled the blank for ‘‘Religious De- 
nomination” is filled in ‘‘Episcopalian.’’ The apparent discrepancy 
here was not called to Professor Carmichael’s attention at the time, 
but became a minor issue after the dismissal. President Gwathmey was 
later inclined to regard this as an instance of equivocation. Professor 
Carmichael maintains that it was and is a true statement of the facts, 
that he was a Presbyterian by all his early associations and that some ten 
or twelve years before going to Converse he began attending the Episco- 
pal Church without joining it, and that he registered with the teacher’s 
agency mentioned above as ‘‘Presbyterian, Episcopalian.’’ He docu- 
ments this last statement with a letter from the agency. He did not 
attend church regularly, but neither do some other members of the 
faculty. President Gwathmey admits this. 

A few circumstances following the dismissal of Professor Carmichael 
should be mentioned. They could have had no bearing on events and 
opinions which preceded them, but they constituted a bar (on both sides) 
to the Committee’s effort to bring about an agreement between the two 
parties, and they throw some light on the general conditions out of which 
the present situation developed and out of which similar situations may 
develop in the future. 

Shortly after the dismissal became known, a Student Government 
meeting was called. The purpose was not announced in advance. The 
attendance was normal, and is estimated by the Dean, who was present, 
at about half the student body. An unsigned set of resolutions was 
introduced, and after being re-read once or twice, was passed without 
debate and without dissenting vote. The Dean, who was present, 
testifies that the voting was light and that in her opinion the students 
didn’t consider or understand what they were doing. Several students 
who were present at the meeting assured the Committee that the 
students did know what they were doing. The resolutions were fur- 
nished to the Committee by the President, who, the Committee under- 
stood, had agreed to transmit them to the Board of Trustees at the 
students’ request. They read as follows: 


Be it resolved that we, the members of the student body of Converse 
College, wish to register a protest against the grounds upon which Dr. 
Peter A. Carmichael was recently dismissed from the position of Head 
of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology of Converse College. 
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We demand the right to instruction of the type termed objective, the 
meaning of the word we understand to be an unbiased presentation of 
facts and theories from which the individual student may select what he 
considers the truth. 

In registering this protest we wish it to be understood that we feel 
that the future standing of the College is involved in this issue. 


President Gwathmey claims that the students who formulated and 
presented the resolutions are members of a group of Professor Car- 
michael’s students. He feels that Dr. Carmichael, through them, 
stirred up the students against the President and the Trustees. This 
feeling is shared by one or two other administrative officers. It is 
alleged that there are significant similarities of diction between the 
resolutions and Professor Carmichael’s remarks on objective teaching at 
his hearing before the Trustees. Professor Carmichael and the students 
interviewed by the Committee do not deny that the students involved 
were mostly students and friends of Professor Carmichael; they do deny 
that they were instigated by him. The Committee did not investigate 
this point fully, since it could not have affected the dismissal. It re- 
gards the alleged similarity of diction as significant only if it can be es- 
tablished that Professor Carmichael (and Professor Carmichael only 
after his dismissal) could have been the only source available to Converse 
students for fairly usual words on a subject not unusual for discussion on 
college campuses. 

Other complaints against Professor Carmichael arising after the 
dismissal were his activity in his own defense, as instanced by bringing 
an investigation upon the College, and an alleged instance of discourtesy 
(supported in part by the Committee’s investigations) to an older mem- 
ber during a discussion in a faculty meeting. The Committee was satis- 
fied, after talking with both parties separately and together, that a 
settlement based upon Professor Carmichael’s remaining at Converse 
beyond the present term was not feasible. 

Concerning the part played by Converse students in the occurrences 
under investigation there is a clear difference of opinion. Professor 
Carmichael maintains that the conduct of the students themselves 
refutes the suggestion that his teaching was disturbing to them and sub- 
stantiates his belief that present conditions at the College violate aca- 
demic freedom and are otherwise menacing to reasonable academic 
standards. President Gwathmey maintains that the conduct of the 
students has no bearing on the case, since they were influenced by Pro- 
fessor Carmichael and do not really represent general opinion and 
since their resolutions were not fully understood by them and were 

! On being shown this report Professor Carmichael protested against the inclusion of this episode 
as capable of leaving a false impression of his general character. The Committee intended it merely 


as an incident in a historical record, with no implications whatever as to general character. Nor 
does it think that any one experienced in faculty meetings would regard it otherwise. 
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unconnected with the real reasons for Professor Carmichael’s dismissal. 

On the question of Professor Carmichael’s alleged instigation of the 
students the Committee has already spoken. It is an unproved charge, 
hardly capable of absolute proof or absolute refutation. As to whether 
or not the students involved really represented student opinion on the 
point at issue nothing short of a general poll of the students could re- 
move this point from the realm of opinion. The nearest approach to 
this, an open meeting of Student Government, seems to sustain Pro- 
fessor Carmichael’s view. That the students didn’t fully understand 
what they were doing when they passed the resolutions is quite possible 
in the sense that they may not have understood all the implications and 
connections involved, but that they should vote without dissent on a 
short and plainly worded declaration of principle that had been read to 
them two or three times, and still be ignorant of the general point at 
issue, seems to this Committee incredible. 

The last point deserves some slight emphasis because of President 
Gwathmey’s statement to the Committee and his alleged previous state- 
ments to students that ‘‘objective teaching’’ was not the reason for 
Professor Carmichael’s dismissal. Professor Carmichael, from his inter- 
view with Chairman Evins and his hearing before the Board, had 
drawn the conclusion that it was. However, when Professor Car- 
michael interviewed Chairman Evins again, in the presence of this 
Committee, the rest of his previous interview as reported above was 
confirmed, detail by detail, but on the point of ‘‘objective teaching’’ Mr. 
Evins denied ever having willingly given the impression that “‘objective 
teaching’ was the charge against Professor Carmichael. It was not 
how he taught, but what he taught and what he was, said Mr. Evins, that 
caused the dismissal. Neither he nor the Board, he said, had ever under- 
stood what Professor Carmichael’s talk about “objective teaching” 
meant. They did not accept it as an issue. He repeated this to the 
Committee at a later interview. At a still later interview, in the pres- 
ence of the Committee, President Gwathmey, and another Trustee, 
Professor Carmichael again sought to validate his account of his first 
conclusions on this point and again received the same answer, this time 
with some irritation. Upon this a member of the Committee asked and 
received permission to state his understanding of the two conflicting 
opinions, subject to correction. He said in effect, ‘‘Professor Car- 
michael’s view is that if he is explaining Mohammedanism to a class he 
should describe the various beliefs involved, without reference to his 
own beliefs or to Christianity.” This statement was accepted as a just 
statement of his position. ‘‘But the Trustees think that in describing 
Mohammedanism Professor Carmichael should indicate the points at 
which it differs from generally accepted Christian dogma, with at least 
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an inference of the superiority of Christianity on the points at issue.” 
This was accepted as a just statement of the position of the Trustees. 
On this basis the Committee concludes that whether or not the Board 
understood the term ‘objective teaching,’’ the method for which the 
term stands was really the point at issue, and the student resolutions 
were not beside the point. 

This last statement can not be supported without an examination of 
other possible causes for the dismissal. It is freely admitted by the 
President and the Trustees that no charges were made against Dr. 
Carmichael’s general character and professional competence. In the 
course of its interviews the Committee frequently asked for other 
charges, if any existed. All it could elicit were somewhat vague state- 
ments, too trifling for consideration by any one acquainted with social 
life and gossip on college campuses. 

Professor Carmichael was admittedly discharged simply and solely 
because the Trustees felt that his continued teaching at Converse dis- 
turbed the religious orthodoxy of some of his students. President- 
Emeritus Pell seems to the Committee to have correctly represented the 
official point of view when he said the whole case was summed up in the 
one word, “‘misfit.’’ The only reasons alleged for the misfit, previous 
to the discharge of Professor Carmichael, were rumors affecting religious 
orthodoxy. These rumors were admittedly acted upon without in- 
vestigation other than the one in November by which President Gwath- 
mey satisfied himself of their unimportance. 

The Committee made an effort to investigate these rumors. The 
only ones that could be stated by the President and the three Trustees 
who were interviewed were that (1) shortly after his arrival in Spartan- 
burg Professor Carmichael or his wife had remarked in the home of 
one of the Trustees, apropos of churches, that they were not interested 
in going to church; (2) during a discussion in philosophy class, Professor 
Carmichael had used the phrase ‘‘God, if there is a God;” (3) Professor 
Carmichael has said in one of his classes that he went to church, not to 
worship, but to criticize; (4) in a social gathering he had remarked that 
his wife would not allow him to listen to sermons on the radio. 

The first remark, if correctly reported, of which there is some doubt,’ 
shows a certain lack of tact in one who grew up in the South. The second 
is one that could be avoided in a philosophy class only with extraordi- 
nary tact and should certainly carry no implication of the speaker’s per- 
sonal doubt, especially when he happens to be making a point of the 


1 One of the Trustees interviewed was the one in whose home the remark was said to have been 
made. He spoke of “rumors” but upon being earnestly pressed for details, failed to mention this 
fee pe = one. Through an oversight of the Committee he was not asked specifically if this one 

d originated in his home. as reported. Professor Carmichael states that what was said on this 
occasion was by Mrs. Carmichael, and was not volunteered by her but made in reply to a direct 
question which she could not with politeness avoid answering. 
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“objective method”’ of teaching. The Committee was unable to trace 
this rumor beyond the Trustees who quoted it. The third rumor, which 
is the one most often quoted to the Committee, was traced to a member 
of one of Professor Carmichael’s classes. In October or November this 
student had reported the remark to her mother, who had complained to 
one of the Trustees. Before being interviewed by the Committee (but 
not before Professor Carmichael’s dismissal) this Trustee had asked the 
girl about the rumor, and had been authorized by the girl to say that the 
remark, or one similar, had been made by Professor Carmichael in class 
and had disturbed her and other students, but that she had remained 
in the class, that her religion was no longer disturbed, and she greatly 
admired and respected Professor Carmichael as a teacher. In answer to 
a letter from the Committee, the girl confirmed this statement and ex- 
pressed strong regret that the College was losing Professor Carmichael’s 
services and that she had ever repeated the remark. 

Nevertheless, Professor Carmichael says he feels certain he never 
made this remark. None of his students who were interviewed by the 
Committee remembered any such remark having been made. Since the 
Committee left Spartanburg it has received a document signed by 150 
students, three-fourths of the students in his various classes, stating 
that they never heard Professor Carmichael make any such remark and 
that his teaching was not conducive to atheism.' Many students had 
already left Converse and had no opportunity to sign this petition. 
Since the Committee has no data on the number of students who may 
have declined to sign, and since it has a letter from one student who says 
she did hear the remark made in class, this document can not be said 
to prove absolutely that the remark was not made, nor does the one 
letter prove absolutely that it was. The document does prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that if any such remark was made, it was so far from 
being dangerous to the religious habits of his students that three-fourths 
of them could not remember it. 

All of these rumors arose before the November interview between 
President Gwathmey and Professor Carmichael. No one adduced any 
fresh rumors arising after President Gwathmey had satisfied himself of 
the triviality of the old ones. On the contrary, it was specifically ad- 
mitted that the rumors on which Professor Carmichael was discharged 
were the same as those which had been settled to the President’s satis- 
faction. The Trustees were aware of this fact. No other conclusion 
seems possible from this than that the Board of Trustees, or some mem- 
bers of the Board who were allowed to speak for the whole Board, over- 


1 The last point may be deemed irrelevant, since the President and the Chairman of the Board 
charge not atheism, but generally disturbing influence on religious orthodoxy. However, it has been 
testified to the Committee that at one time following the dismissal President Gwathmey did say that 
Professor Carmichael was atheistic and it has also been testified that the same charge was rumored in 
Spartanburg. 
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rode the President in discharging Professor Carmichael. It seems to the 
Committee particularly unfortunate (not only for Professor Carmichael, 
but also for Converse College, and ultimately for himself) that President 
Gwathmey did not at this time take a firm stand in defense of his recom- 
mendation for reappointment and in justification of his own previous 
enquiry. His failure to do so can be attributed to one of only two 
causes. Either he had recently become aware of new reasons for 
dismissing Professor Carmichael or he was convinced that the Board 
was determined to dismiss him and that opposition would be useless and 
perhaps dangerous to himself or to his other plans for Converse. His 
own testimony destroys the first of these causes and leaves only the 
second. 


IV. Conditions at Converse College 


Professor Carmichael has charged that conditions at Converse, out- 
side of his own case, are unfavorable to freedom of teaching and security 
of tenure. On the aspects of this charge that are not directly connected 
with the case of Professor Carmichael the Committee has considerable 
data, but the facts involved are too numerous, too complicated, and in 
some cases too old, for the Committee to handle fully without an ex- 
haustive investigation. Thus, it has not fully investigated charges of 
arbitrary use of power by the President with respect to certain unan- 
nounced changes in the work of the teaching staff. The Committee is 
satisfied that one such change was made, but there may have been 
mitigating circumstances of which the Committee is ignorant. The in- 
vestigation did not proceed beyond the fact itself. It hazards the judg- 
ment, however, that no mitigating circumstances could make such a 
procedure either good administrative technique or anything other than 
dangerous for faculty morale. The Committee believes that the case of 
Professor Carmichael illuminates the general situation at Converse Col- 
lege sufficiently for any prospective teacher to form his own conclusions. 

On the matter of faculty morale it must offer opinion rather than 
absolute proof. Several members of the faculty testified that in their 
opinion the faculty was restless under present conditions and that 
faculty tenure was unsafe. President Gwathmey called very few faculty 
meetings—much fewer than his predecessor, Dr. Pell. On the other 
hand, testimony was offered that there was no reason why any one with 
reasonable tact and professional qualifications should feel uneasy. 
Practically every faculty member interviewed gave certain information 
only under pledge of secrecy as tothe source. All except Dr. Carmichael 
and some of the witnesses called at Dr. Gwathmey’s request showed ner- 
vousness lest certain remarks of theirs might ultimately damage them. 
One consented to an interview only after dark, lest the mere fact of an 
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interview should be known. These are facts that might easily be given 
more weight than they deserve. President Gwathmey assured the 
Committee that members of his faculty might testify freely. On many 
campuses where security of tenure is not at all doubtful, certain faculty 
members would show timidity out of excessive caution. Nevertheless, 
the Committee feels that the caution it encountered in this respect at 
Converse considerably exceeded what might normally have been ex- 
pected. It submits that irrespective of other matters, the dismissal of a 
department head without trial, without adequate notice, and on the 
basis of rumors that had been earlier discounted by the President him- 
self, must inevitably produce a general feeling of insecurity. 

There is one other matter that has undoubtedly intensified this feeling. 
During the preceding year five members of the faculty, one-seventh 
of the total number, had been dismissed, all without trial, and most of 
them with little more notice or warning than Dr. Carmichael received. 
Two of them constituted the Philosophy Department that preceded Dr. 
Carmichael. The Committee has documents from some of those 
dismissed, and it has questioned most of the Spartanburg witnesses on 
the subject. Students have testified that these dismissals were the 
cause of some unrest among the students, resulting in the failure of some 
students to return. Faculty members have testified that they caused 
unrest and fear among the faculty. One alumna, a resident of Spartan- 
burg, said that a movement was started in the city to bring about their 
reinstatement, but that it was dropped when its sponsors were assured 
that nothing could be done about it. 

The Committee has not fully investigated the grounds for these dis- 
missals. From what it has seen and heard about them it is convinced 
that a full investigation would result in a separate report fully as long 
as the present one. One of the discharged professors alleges that he was 
discharged within a week after having been assured by the President that 
everything was “‘all right.” The President and the Trustees interviewed 
by the Committee admit that all were discharged without a trial, though 
at least one of them asked for a hearing. One of the Trustees justified 
this procedure by saying that a hearing could have done no good, and 
quoted another Trustee as saying (when Professor Carmichael’s dismissal 
was being discussed) “‘when in doubt, cut it out.”’ 

This Committee has no means of knowing whether or not the Board 
is correct in believing that the environment and clientele of Converse 
College really demand the continuance of present conditions there. It 
has no wish to deny the right of Spartanburg to any kind of college it 
desires, nor does it wish to force alien standards upon it. It wishes 
merely to inform the members of the teaching profession of the conditions 
that exist, so that they may exercise their own judgment in the matter. 
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Had Professor Carmichael been so informed in the beginning the present 
investigation might never have been necessary. Quite possibly the 
by-law quoted above makes legal all six of the recent dismissals at 
Converse. 

In the case of Professor Carmichael the Committee finds that Con- 
verse College has violated the Association’s principles of tenure and 
of academic freedom. In the matter of general conditions at Converse 
College, the Committee finds them at present unfavorable to security of 
tenure and freedom of instruction. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. D. 
NEwMAN I. WHITE 


Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Carl Wittke, Chairman. 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloomington, Illinois) has for some time 
been in financial difficulty. Although salary cuts have been nominally 
avoided, members of the faculty have not been paid in full. They have 
received some cash, some bonds of the University which can not always 
be disposed of at face value, community scrip, produce, rent of Univer- 
sity houses, labor of students earning their tuition, and free tuition for 
near relatives. The aggregate of payments in all these forms is less than 
the stipulated salaries. As recently as the end of 1933 the athletic 
coaches had been paid in full without taking the cuts applied to other 
salaries. 

At least one recent dismissal from the faculty appears to violate the 
accepted principles and practice respecting academic tenure, and inci- 
dentally reflects the salary defaults. This case involves Professor R. E. 
Bennett. The following condensed statement of facts is based on infor- 
mation from Professor Bennett, from President H. W. McPherson, and 
from Professor E. N. Cameron (Educational Psychology, University of 
Illinois), who has been good enough to visit Illinois Wesleyan University 
in behalf of the Association. 

Professor Bennett came to the University in 1932 as a full professor 
and Chairman of the Department of English. He received a contract 
for one year. No contract was issued to him for the ensuing year (1933- 
34), but he was continued in the same capacities. President Mc- 
Pherson states that Professor Bennett “might very well have under- 
stood from all that was said”’ that his first two years were a probationary 
period. It is Professor Bennett’s recollection that the President did not 
make this point in his earlier discussions with Professor Bennett about the 
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dismissal. Professor Bennett does not recollect that the negotiations 
relating to his original employment included any reference by the Presi- 
dent to a probationary period. The Professor himself undertook to 
remain at least two years, accompanying this with talk of plans showing 
that he regarded the appointment as not a temporary one. 

About January 1, 1934, the administration proposed that the faculty 
should release their claims for salary unpaid prior to January 1, 1934, in 
exchange for University bonds having a face value equivalent to half the 
released claims. This proposal was accompanied by an assurance that if 
the releases were given, eight monthly salary payments beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, would be made at the rate of 75 per cent of the book salaries. 
About January 20, 1934, Professor Bennett accordingly gave a release, 
the sum in his case being substantial. On February 26, 1934, the Presi- 
dent informed Professor Bennett that at a meeting on January 30, 1934, 
the Faculty Committee of the Board of Trustees had voted not to re- 
employ Professor Bennett for another year. Professor Bennett insists 
that no previous information had been conveyed of an intention to dis- 
pense with his services. President McPherson told Professor Bennett 
that he had no criticism of the latter’s teaching of advanced courses, but 
did criticize his work with freshmen, and that there had been complaints 
from students about his teaching. Asked if he knew how many freshmen 
the professor was teaching, President McPherson answered negatively. 
In fact, Professor Bennett taught only one freshman section of picked 
students. Subsequently, the President has intimated that Professor 
Bennett insisted upon giving work of a postgraduate rather than an 
undergraduate nature. Actually, the Professor taught no courses more 
advanced than Chaucer and the history of the English language. From 
the former he eliminated practically all grammar work; in the latter, he 
followed a text for prospective high school teachers of English. Neither 
the President nor the Dean ever intimated to Professor Bennett that his 
work was too advanced.' In writing to the Association, President 
McPherson definitely states that there is nothing against the Professor’s 
character or ability; but he has told Professor Bennett that letters of 
recommendation will not be given because the case was taken to the 
Association.” 

It seems extraordinary and improper that information of action by the 
Faculty Committee should have been withheld from Professor Bennett 
for nearly a month. President McPherson insists that there was no in- 
tended connection between the procuring of Professor Bennett’s release 
of salary claims during January and his dismissal shortly thereafter. 

1 The sentence in the text represents Professor Bennett’s recollection. The President com- 


2 The President comments: ‘“‘This is not true. I stated that because of his attitude in connec- 
tion with the matter I could not recommend him.”’ 
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Under the circumstances, however, it is distinctly unconscionable for the 
University to insist upon enforcing the release. Not only were salary 
payments at the reduced rate for the last three months of the academic 
year 1933-34 delayed, but Professor Bennett has never received his 
share of these payments except in the form of checks which he felt it 
necessary to return, they being so drawn that acceptance would have 
constituted a release of all claims. Normally the dismissal of a full 
professor without notice, without specification of charges, and without a 
hearing is altogether improper. The only reason suggested in the pres- 
ent case for inapplicability of the general principle is that Professor 
Bennett was on probation for the first two years. On this issue there is 
a flat contradiction between the President and the Professor. Certainly 
President McPherson is at fault in not having brought home clearly to 
Professor Bennett such an unusual limitation upon his tenure. Sound 
academic practice requires this type of provision respecting a full pro- 
fessorial appointment to be in writing. The Bennett case discloses 
ignorance or disregard of sound principles of academic tenure. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Council has received communications from the Administrative 
Board of Tulane University and from the President of the Association 
of American Law Schools protesting against the accuracy of a statement 
published in the January Bulletin in regard to a visit by the then Presi- 
dent of the American Association of University Professors in connec- 
tion with the dismissal of a member of the Tulane law faculty. 

After extensive consideration of the case, the Council has adopted the 
following statement for publication in the Bulletin: 

The Council believes that the officers of the A. A. U. P. responsible for 
the statement have consistently endeavored to be entirely fair both to 
the professor and to the institution concerned. It nevertheless regards 
the inclusion of the following sentences in the January statement as un- 
fortunate—‘‘In explaining to President Cook how the friction arose, the 
Dean described certain conduct of Professor Colvin in faculty meeting 
as an important cause of the friction. This conduct appeared to Presi- 
dent Cook to be nothing more than the expression of an honest differ- 
ence of opinion on matters of policy such as falls within the generally 
accepted meaning of academic freedom, and such as a wise administrator 
should be glad to receive.’’ This statement has given the impression to 
some that conditions of academic tenure and freedom at Tulane Univer- 
sity Law School were investigated by the American Association of 
University Professors, and found unsatisfactory. The Council has no 
evidence that such conditions at Tulane Law School are unsatisfactory. 
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It regrets the inclusion of a statement that has given this impression, 
and, because of this fact, hereby withdraws the two sentences quoted 
above, with the assent of its officers. 

Reports have reached the Council that statements have been circu- 
lated to the effect that Professor Colvin was dismissed for reasons other 
than faculty disharmony. Inquiry of officials at Tulane, including Dean 
Harris, has resulted in vigorous denials that such statements were circu- 
lated by Tulane officials, or that Professor Colvin was dismissed for 
reasons other than faculty disharmony. In view of these official de- 
nials, circulation of such statements is unjustified and unfair to Professor 
Colvin. It is hardly necessary to add that if such statements had any 
basis in fact, the American Association of University Professors, under 
its rules, would have insisted upon a formal hearing. 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE PLANNING OF RESEARCH 


... Among other attempts in recent months to face these issues and to 
stimulate discussion may be mentioned the further statement on “‘Lib- 
erty and Democratic Leadership,” issued early this year over a large 
number of representative signatures, which referred particularly to hous- 
ing, the stimulation of consumption and the organization of distribution, 
and the survey of scientific research in relation to social needs described 
by Professor Julian Huxley in his recent book, ‘‘Scientific Research and 
Social Needs.’’ Apart altogether from his valuable account of research 
activities in progress, Professor Huxley poses a number of fundamental 
questions which require attention before we can outline any adequate 
program of research in relation to social problems. Something much 
more than scientific research in the narrow speculative sense is 
required: we need also the scientific spirit and method in the shape of 
careful planning. 

The map of scientific research which Professor Huxley attempts to 
draw is in itself an important preliminary to such planning. It reveals 
at once the lopsided development of the scientific structure of Great 
Britain and the lamentable neglect of the sciences dealing with man. 
The imperative necessity of organizing research less from the production 
side and more from the consumption end towards the needs of the indi- 
vidual citizen also emerges, and these two factors alone throw a flood of 
light on the real causes of the displacement of labor or technological 
unemployment. 

If science is to fulfil its function in the modern State, we must, in fact, 
regard it as a social activity and not as something apart from the rest of 
human life and interest. Not only is sharp distinction between pure and 
applied science no longer possible, but also the scientific movement as a 
whole requires scientific study, and its activities must be planned as 
much as any other social or industrial activity, if the maximum results 
are to be obtained and its resources wisely exploited. This planning of 
science must precede the wider participation of the scientific worker in 
social activities. Through it must come the assembly and exploration 
of the scientifically ascertained facts in neglected fields, upon which alone 
wise action can be based... . 

The idea of regarding society itself as a proper object for scientific 
research is new to many, but is quite definitely forced on us by such 
surveys as that carried out by Professor Huxley and the situation it 
reveals. Moreover, the scientific worker can scarcely be in any doubt 
that a scientific attitude to social questions is better than an unscientific 
one. There are many problems presented in education, the penal sys- 
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tem, public health, and industrial welfare, in which a proper supply of 
scientifically ascertained facts is an indispensable preliminary to wise 
action. Notably does the study of population with the view of control- 
ling it offer attractive possibilities. 

The merest glimpse of the possibilities of improving the quality of 
human life in this way which emerges from such a survey should be suffi- 
cient incentive to the mobilization of scientific forces to this end. To 
fill in the gaps which exist in research by national direction and planning 
of research is a first step, and may demand, as suggested by Professor 
Huxley, the creation of a social advisory committee and research council 
corresponding to those responsible for planning and financing research in 
the economic field. Such a council would not only be able to plan out 
the lines of an adequate campaign of research, but also would assist in 
obtaining the necessary supply of research workers trained in the social 
sciences by modifying both the distribution of scholarships awarded in 
different branches of science and the science curricula in schools and 
universities. .. . 

The outstanding progress in every field of human activity and happi- 
ness, which is really within our grasp if science were applied in the inter- 
national scale as thoroughly and efficiently as it is at present within the 
limits of a single business or a single industry, holds out every induce- 
ment to overcome the difficulties which private profit or national sover- 
eignty present. After all, if the form and direction of science itself are 
largely determined by the social and economic needs of the place and 
period, even in the international sphere science is influencing the world 
structure. Here as elsewhere it is making for the breakdown of the 
system which gave it birth, and demanding the creation and develop- 
ment of a new order in which the needs of mankind can be more 
effectively served. The conception of science as a social function 
intimately linked up with human history and human destiny, moulding 
and being moulded by social forces, should summon forth from scientific 
workers something of the energy required to translate into policy and 
action the knowledge acquired by their work. Such energy will find its 
expression alike in the discharge of their own civic responsibilities and 
in sharing with their fellow citizens both this vision of the new and 
greater social possibilities if that knowledge is sincerely and courageously 
applied, and the faith that human reason by using wisely the scientific 
method can give us the control of our destiny. 


Nature, vol. cxxxiv, No. 3378 
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A NEw PROGRAM FOR ENGINEERING EpvucaTION! 


... The initial purpose to study the objects of engineering education 
and the suitability of existing curricula resulted in a notable collection of 
facts and opinions regarding the many phases of engineering education. 
It was found that objectives and practices called for no revolutionary 
treatment and that improvement can best come from readjustments, 
and extensions, and from betterments of quality. 

Our American youth can best be served by an engineering college 
which offers a balanced ration of the scientific, the technological, and the 
humanistic. This is a type of general education of scientific background 
preparing for many activities in modern life. It should be so shaped as 
to prepare for entrance to the engineering profession, either through 
graduate study or a combination of practice and post-scholastic study, as 
preliminary to either the more technical or the more administrative field. 

Betterments are proposed, particularly in the quality of entering 
students and of teachers and in facilities for college work by the highest 
type of students. 

Technical education is surveyed on a national basis and it is found that 
the engineering college is attempting to cover too large a field; part of 
what it is attempting could be much better done by a different type of 
school with briefer and more intensive training—the Technical Insti- 
tute. A study of engineering education abroad, which was included in 
the original program of the investigation, throws much light on our 
American methods. 

The Summer Schools for engineering teachers demonstrated on a large 
scale the potency of extending opportunities to faculty members for 
self-development as teachers. This practical plan for the betterment of 
engineering education was based on the findings of the Board that what 
is most needed is better teachers. 

It remains to point out other influences and results, often intangible 
as they can not be measured quantitatively; their significance must be 
a matter of opinion; others may assign different values than those here 
implied. 

Engineering Education as a Whole.—One’s idea of engineering educa- 
tion is often based on personal experience as a student in a particular in- 
stitution years ago. Even teachers sometimes are familiar with only one 
or two institutions. These reports present a comprehensive view— 
engineering schools have grown in 60 years from a half dozen to a dozen 
dozen contributing the men who did their bit in changing the ways of 
life and in building a Century of Progress. 

1 From the section “Summary of the Results—The Intangibles’ of the Final Report of the 
Chairman of the Board of Investigation and Coordination of the Society for the Promotion of 


Engineering Education. The second volume of the complete report of the investigation (summar- 
ized by the chairman) will soon appear. 
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Teachers in these individual schools of various types, intent on im- 
proving the quality of their work, have voluntarily allied themselves in 
a Society which has become the national exponent of engineering 
education. 

What is the typical school and teacher, student and graduate, 
just how does the educational machine function, what is it accom- 
plishing? 

In the report are tables and charts, descriptions and summaries treat- 
ing engineering education in the large, telling the story by facts gathered 
from unnumbered sources. 

The Complexity of Engineering Education.—One is apt to think of 
engineering education as something simple and definite, but the suc- 
cessive sections of this Report reveal its inherent complexities and its 
external relations, all brought to focus on the few years in which the high 
school graduate prepares for his life work. The freshman himself— 
heredity, environment, education, and ambitions; the curriculum—a 
resultant of traditions and local environment, a meeting ground for the 
humanistic, the scientific, and the technological departments of in- 
struction, the resultant of conflicting objectives and ideals which forms 
the actual program of contact between students and instructors; in- 
structors—their ability, knowledge, personality, attitude, and skill as 
leaders; college life with its opportunities and temptations; the after- 
graduation period with its continuation of development and its hit-or- 
miss introduction into practical life; the contribution of the graduate to 
professional life, to industry, to public affairs and citizenship; the signifi- 
cance of scientific and technically trained men in industrial and social 
affairs and on the national economic system as revealed in the studies of 
different countries—all these are typical elements which are brought to 
focus in engineering education. 

Our Technical Education Is Unbalanced.—The outstanding surprise of 
the investigation was the fact that industry needs only one college man 
to nearly three men trained in another way—in a type of school which 
did not have even an accepted name, for which we coined the term Tech- 
nical Institutes. Obsession for degrees and concentration on collegiate 
forms of education have unbalanced our system of technical education. 
The engineering colleges have been attempting work outside their own 
sphere. They can do much by internal improvements, but they need also 
new environment, better preparation of entering students, better con- 
tinuation training for their graduates, more schools of different type in 
parallel to relieve the colleges of a misfit burden and to do well what the 
colleges are now doing poorly. 

A recruiting agent recently asked, ‘‘Who are your best men? In the 
past we have taken many and the merely good men have fitted into 
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routine jobs, but we find the firsts from high schools and night schools 
go up faster than the seconds from the colleges.” 

Industry is now practicing the selective admission which is advocated 
for the colleges. 

Stimulation of Interest in Education and Teaching.—An initial principle 
and a final conclusion is that betterment should come from within. The 
method of the investigation has promoted that development. The 
Society accepted the challenge that it undertake its own problems. 
There was formal participation by seven or eight hundred faculty mem- 
bers in committees which collected data of their own students, teachers, 
and graduates. Knowledge of their own conditions and problems pre- 
pared them for interest in assembled data affording comparisons. The 
enormous amount of arduous work done voluntarily in the assembling of 
data and the preparation of reports by faculty members is strong testi- 
mony to the interest of college teachers in their work. 

Appreciation that there is a problem and its formulation are first steps 
to its solution. A leading dean remarked that never before had his 
faculty really become animated in discussing their educational problems. 
An outside observer whose contact with schools gives a valid basis for 
his opinion says the outstanding result of the investigation is improve- 
ment in teaching, brought about through direct training and the com- 
parisons, direct and indirect, which have spurred on to new methods. . . . 

The Engineering Societies —The Board has sought to bring the engi- 
neering societies in closer relationship to the schools. Its headquarters 
were located in the Engineering Societies Building. The societies have 
long maintained student branches. At the beginning of the investiga- 
tion they appointed counselors and later contributed opinions by leading 
members, they contributed funds for the Summer School and partici- 
pated in them. They have developed an increasing interest in educa- 
tion. They have recently joined with our Educational Society in the 
Engineers Council for Professional Development, looking to a compre- 
hensive scheme for the development of the professional engineer. . . . 

Orientation of Engineering.—The survey clarifies many relations 
within the individual schools and many inter-relations between schools; 
also between the educational institutions and industry, and the pro- 
fessional societies. A better appreciation of these relations tends to a 
unity by welding together the elements which enter into engineering. 
Contemplation of the whole gives new dignity to the profession looked 
upon from within or without. It gives a sense of sweep and unity in 
engineering education as an ascendant, possibly a dominant influence in 
our twentieth century civilization. .. . 

CHARLES F. Scott 
Journal of Engineering Education, vol. xxv, No. 1 
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AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 


... As to the relation of philanthropy to this advancement of learning, 
I hope we can proceed upon two or three very simple assumptions. First, 
that such advancement is a desirable national objective; second, that 
research and scholarly inquiry, though just about the least mercenary of 
occupations, do rest upon an economic basis; third, that donors are 
sincere, reasonably intelligent, and are doing their best to do good and 
not harm with their money, and that foundation trustees and executives 
possess these same qualities and moreover face their responsibilities in 
no spirit of arrogance or cock-sureness, recognizing that money confers 
no rights of direction or control, that it is always secondary in im- 
portance to the idea and the worker. They know that they are fumbling 
and feeling their way. Here, as elsewhere, age and experience are likely 
to lead to humbleness of heart... . 

It has been estimated that in 1927 some $217,000,000 was spent for 
scientific research in the United States, and that of this total, more than 
90 per cent came from industrial and commercial bodies. I should not 
like to have to guarantee either figure, but that American business has 
contributed a very large sum to research, there can be no question. 
Much of it is necessarily routine and utilitarian in character, but this is 
by no means always the case. .. . At the peak, the aggregate contribu- 
tions for research and education from public funds must have reached an 
even higher figure than those from business, and the recent drastic cuts 
are for the most part, I am confident, temporary in character. To com- 
plete the record and not necessarily to imply that it represents a desir- 
able trend, one must mention another source of support for scientific 
inquiry, namely, the earnings of previous discoveries. A number of 
non-profit-making research corporations have recently been established 
within universities which control patents and apply the earnings to new 
investigation. 

The aggregate amount contributed from all these sources during the 
first and second decades of our century may never be equaled, perhaps 
never approached, and even if we take the sharply reduced figures of the 
past year or so, these represent a degree of available financial support for 
the advancement of learning undreamed of during the previous history of 
mankind. .. . 

Until very recently, few if any of the donors, and few of those to whom 
they first entrusted their funds, had any conscious thought of research 
or creative scholarship. Some one could make an important contribu- 
tion to our cultural history by tracing the inevitable, but very gradual, 
intrusion of this idea—the slow shift of the center of interest and activity 
from the palliative to the constructive. ... 
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A program which touches contributions to new knowledge indirectly 
rather than directly, and which is more typical of present-day policies, 
is that which the Carnegie Corporation has recently completed whereby 
the sum of $1,393,300 was distributed to undergraduate college libraries 
in the United States and Canada for the purchase of books of their own 
choosing. . . 

Within the past four years, all foundations have turned aside from 
their normal programs, and quite rightly, to meet emergency conditions, 
and even when there is no general depression to contend with, unforeseen 
opportunities are constantly cropping up to do some particular job 
which, though it lies outside the program, seems at the moment emi- 
nently worth doing. ... 

Then we have the whole question of the diffusion of knowledge, as con- 
trasted with its advancement. Broadly speaking, the state recognizes 
its responsibility for financing this diffusion of knowledge in the class- 
room, but when we step out of the classroom into that vaguely defined 
territory which is called adult education, we find this responsibility only 
rarely recognized, and the foundation finds many an opportunity to 
cooperate with the library, the museum, the editor and publisher, and 
today the radio chain as well. And may I point out that this is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult field, since in each case consideration must be given 
not only to an understanding of the facts, but to the art of presenting 
these facts to an audience without technical preparation... . 

Since the turn of the century, there has been then this stream of finan- 
cial support for the scholar from the general funds and endowment of 
colleges and universities, libraries, museums and hospitals, from public 
funds, from individuals and corporations, from the income and principal 
of independent foundations. In one way or another, enormous and quite 
unprecedented sums have been devoted to the stimulation of research 
and scholarly inquiry. Has it been worth while? Certainly the tools 
of scholarship and research are available as never before, and while the 
scholar and research worker are not so honorably recognized as else- 
where, nevertheless their position in this regard has improved, and their 
economic position has become distinctly stronger, both in comparison 
with other callings in the United States and with that of scholars in 
other lands. 

On the other hand, our new learning should by this time have emanci- 
pated us from old superstitions and old bigotries. It has done so only 
in part, and it hasn’t prevented the growth and spread of new slogans 
and other substitutes for thinking and knowing. 

That the addition to the world’s store of knowledge has been enormous 
goes without saying. Whether the same may be said of the quality of 
the work is more open to question. We have our scholars and investi- 
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gators of high distinction, but in proportion to population they probably 
can be matched, man for man, in countries which do not provide one- 
tenth of the purchasable aids to learning. It would be interesting to 
speculate as to the reasons for this... . 

It must, alas, be admitted that there is a good deal of bunk connected 
with this whole question of research and scholarship. The foundations 
must accept their share of the blame. Without the least intention of 
doing so, they have over-stimulated certain fields, they have spoiled 
certain individuals, for your man of scholarship is a human, often a very 
human being. They have, I fear, been the chief offenders in forcing the 
techniques of research which developed in the natural sciences, where 
experimentation is relatively simple, where verification is usually pos- 
sible, where controls are available, into the social sciences and the hu- 
manities, where conditions are very different. 

But I submit that the foundations are not the only sinners. It isa 
very fine thing for a college or university to want its faculty to be a pro- 
ductive, a creative body. It is a very poor way of reaching this objec- 
tive to put a premium upon any research, any publication, and far too 
many promotions have been made, too many salaries have been raised, 
too many men have been relieved from academic chores, for research 
and publication which a very little outside inquiry on the part of the 
institution in question would have demonstrated to be perfunctory, un- 
imaginative, and unimportant. 

On the basis of present evidence, one could make a pretty fair case 
either for or against the defendant, but after all, isn’t it too soon to try 
to pass judgment? The recipients of the newer type of fellowship, the 
man and woman who have served their apprenticeships in the elaborate 
recent inquiries, are few of them beyond their thirties. This whole 
group of younger people can hardly be said to be ‘‘in production’’ as yet. 
Twenty, or even ten, years hence, the whole world may be familiar with 
a number of names now quite unknown, and the same may prove true 
of certain discoveries already made, the significance of which is not now 
realized. 

FREDERICK P, KEPPEL 
School and Society, vol. xl, No. 1031 


CHuRCH COLLEGES AND FREEDOM! 


The presidents of the church-related colleges throughout our land are 
indebted to you for publishing Bishop Anderson’s article on the church 
college as the battleground of freedom. His introduction states the 
crisis exactly: “‘A generation is being taught that freedom of thought is 


1A letter from the President of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, to the Editor of the 
Christian Century. 
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an enemy to society.’’ This is undeniably true of Europe. It must 
not become true of America. The church-related colleges are in a pe- 
culiarly strong position to stand for freedom of thought, if they are loyal 
to the spirit of the Lord Jesus and resist the temptation to copy the 
standards and methods of state-controlled institutions. 

It is not altogether certain, however, that the church-related colleges 
will do this. Their faculties are composed of men not unlike the men 
who make up the faculties of state schools, and the persuasion to be 
silent lest you offend a conservative board of trustees is as potent as the 
fear of offending a state legislature. The need is for men in both types 
of institutions who will practice the freedom of thought they preach, and 
challenge trustees or legislators to do their worst. The battle for free- 
dom will not be won on any field by strategic retreats, but only by open 
attacks. 

In spite of this similarity of the problem in both church-related and 
state-maintained colleges, I agree with Bishop Anderson that teachers 
and administrators in the church-related institutions have the better 
chance of sustaining the cause of freedom. While ecclesiastical control 
of church schools is decreasing, political control of state schools is in- 
creasing. Let the church-related colleges rededicate themselves to 
“the old principle of freedom of thought and conscience.”” Let them 
build a curriculum in which faith in man, in brotherhood, and in God 
interprets every course, yet allows every student to make his own inter- 
pretation. Let them present to confused youth the Christian philosophy 
of personality and of society, and youth will seize upon this unification of 
his own thought as a complete answer to his doubts and fears. 

The great day for the church-related colleges of America is in the 
future, not in the past. For our place is on the side of freedom, and the 
eclipse of freedom in our day can be only a temporary darkening of the 
light by which mankind has climbed up from savagery. 


CHARLES J. TURCK 
Christian Century, September 19, 1934 


Work OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 
FOR 1935 


The Joint Commission has actively supported the Legislative Com- 
mission and the National Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for 
Education in securing financial assistance for the schools from the 
national government. Such aid has been secured in various forms to 
amounts totaling tens of millions of dollars... . 

There are also clear signs that educational recovery has begun. 
Selfish interests find less response to their demands for ill-considered re- 
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trenchment. School terms, portions of the educational program which 
have been eliminated, budgets and salary schedules are being restored 
by a rapidly mounting number of communities. The attitude of the 
public is better than it has been for four years. 

The officers of the National Education Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence recently instructed the Joint Commission to 
broaden the scope of -its work to include an appraisal of the present 
educational situation and the development of a long-term program de- 
signed not only to facilitate educational recovery, but also to effect im- 
provements in educational procedures demanded by changed con- 
ditions. ... 

It will not do merely to return to the 1929 plan for the financing of 
education. During the next decade we must fundamentally redesign 
and reconstruct the plan for the financing of education in this country. 
The Joint Commission has already sketched the blueprints for this new 
plan. 

The achievement of genuine educational recovery calls for thought 
and action in another direction. What is to be the réle of education in 
making America a better place in which to live? The troubles of the 
last four years have served to sharpen understanding of the problems 
which lie at the root of these difficulties. How are we going to convert 
an economy of potential abundance into one of actual abundance? 
How are we going to achieve that modicum of material well-being and 
security which is essential to cultural and spiritual health? How are 
we to accomplish sufficient regulation of our common affairs that we 
can avoid chaos and achieve stability, and at the same time protect indi- 
vidual initiative and liberty in certain vital areas? These are the great 
unsolved questions which confront us. . . . 

If there ever was any question about the necessity of strong profes- 
sional organizations—local, state, and national—the experience of these 
depression years must have dispelled it. Education has suffered in 
these trying times. But I assure you it would have suffered far more 
severely if it had not been for these agencies of educational defense and 
advance.... 

Educational associations should become agencies of unified and long- 
term educational planning. American education is about to undergo a 
reconstruction and expansion more fundamental than it has experienced 
in any other period of its history. The orderly social and economic 
revolution through which the country is passing places upon the schools 
greater demands and new responsibilities. Unemployed youths whose 
services can not be absorbed by industry must be provided with proper 
educational opportunities. The work of the schools in preparing for 
social and economic citizenship must be increased in effectiveness. The 
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preparation of teachers for the new age requires far-reaching changes. 

This situation places a heavy responsibility upon the educators of the 
nation. Logically, it is they who should offer the leadership needed in 
order that schools appropriate to the demands of our times may be 
developed. 

We should no longer be satisfied with educational associations which 
look ahead one or two years. Every organization—local, state, and 
national—should have at least a ten-year program made up of long-term 
as well as immediate objectives. In the development of such a program 
each association should draw upon the best thought of its membership. . . . 


JouHN K. Norton 
School and Society, vol. xl, No. 1022 


NATIONALISM IN EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES 


[This article presents at some length an explanation of the philosophy 
of recent changes in the morale of European universities, attributing the 
extreme development of nationalism in certain countries to the previous 
failure of the universities to maintain sufficiently attractive and con- 
vincing ideals. ] 

... In the light of these two objections it is possible to penetrate the 
verbosity of modern nationalist writers and to obtain a glimpse of what 
they are after. They postulate a new realism which would give a clearer 
insight into the world as it is, an understanding of the processes of life 
which manifest themselves in the individual as well as in the communities 
of which he is a part. Instead of seeking eternal laws which exist irre- 
spective of time or space, they want to understand the finite, that which 
exists. Instead of seeking ‘‘the man in himself’’ they are seeking the 
“German man” or the “Italian man.” To understand him completely, 
they have to see him in relation to the finite manifestations of human 
existence which are to be found within the nation, the entity which de- 
termines and characterizes the existence of the individual. . . . 

According to the nationalist conception, it is the supreme function of 
the university to bring the essential traits of the specific nation, in their 
all-powerful influence upon the individual, from the unconscious into 
the conscious, and to conceive and interpret all partial findings of scien- 
tific endeavor in terms of the supreme values embodied in the nation. 
Science and every form of learning must be subordinated to this aim. 
A recent German exposition of the nationalist conception of a university 
quotes Nietzsche: ‘‘All culture begins with the opposite of what we 
praise as academic freedom, with obedience and subordination, with 
discipline and service.’’ Italy is satisfied with positing the National 
Fascist State as the supreme value to which everything else is subsidi- 
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ary, and in which all knowledge finds a new unity of meaning and pur- 
pose. Every one can partake in the search for Fascist truth, though he 
may not be of Italian origin, if he only affirms the values inherent in the 
concrete Fascist state. Jews and foreigners have held and are holding 
positions of high esteem in the Fascist universities, and no one would 
think of interfering with their work... . 

Germany has gone one step further. Not only is all knowledge to be 
related to the one point of reference, the National State, but only those 
of German descent, of German blood, can think in terms of the German 
nation. ... 

It is hardly necessary to insist that the restrictions of academic free- 
dom practiced in Italy and Germany are not simply to be regarded as 
the whims of dictators. They are but the logical consequence of the 
new place assigned to the university within the state or, more funda- 
mentally speaking, of the new conception of learning. . . . 

Even university professors reared in the traditions of the humanist 
university have attempted to justify the restrictions put upon them. 
And there is no doubt that the overwhelming majority of the students 
have joyfully submitted to the demands of state and nation, that the 
student organizations not built upon nationalist ideas have dwindled 
away, and that most of the students are now organized in the Nationalist 
formations, the Gruppi Universitari Fascisti and the National-Sozialis- 
tische Studentenbund. ‘There is a new sense of liberation and of exhilara- 
tion to be noticed in the universities, particularly of Italy, which is the 
very opposite of what one might have expected, yet further reflection 
easily leads to an explanation of what to the liberal world appears so 
paradoxical. Italy and Germany believe they have found the “‘all- 
embracing principle’’ to which everything relates, which gives purpose to 
all human endeavor. Having found it, all their uncertainty has been 
put to rest; they have emerged from an all-pervading, agonizing an- 
archy, to find direction and what appears to them meaningful coordina- 
tion in the idea of the nation-state. Far from resenting any loss of free- 
dom, they feel that now at last true liberty has come to them; and they 
rejoice in it... . 

Certainly there is nationalism in one form or another in most of the 
other European countries, and it has left its imprint upon the univer- 
sities. There are none, however, in which the victory of nationalism 
has been so complete as in Germany and Italy. They are the only 
countries which have evolved the totalitarian conception of the univer- 
sity in a nationalist sense... . 

The ease, not to say the alacrity, with which the German universities, 
formerly model institutions of higher learning, surrendered to the impact 
of nationalism, ought to serve as a warning to other countries. What 
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happened to Germany yesterday may happen tomorrow to them. 

It is not as if the nationalist conception of the university had nothing 
to offer. From a formal point of view, indeed, it offers everything: a 
new idea of knowledge which professes to correlate the hitherto unrelated 
and an educational ideal which has proved to be most powerful. Though 
one may reject this idea and ideal as fundamentally unsound, it has to 
be admitted that they have stirred great numbers of professors and 
students in Italy, where the system has had time to produce results, to 
valuable efforts in research, for every scientific achievement carries with 
it the supreme reward of being taken as a new proof of the greatness of 
the Italian nation. Nor can there be much doubt that the emphasis on 
the totality of life, on the historical and ontological conditioning of man 
in Germany, will lend a new impetus to the study of the social sciences, 
so sorely neglected in the past. And it may well be that, though these 
problems are approached with presuppositions which are exceedingly 
one-sided or definitely wrong, more light will be shed upon them than 
has been obtained by applying to them the methods of the natural 
sciences or the abstract formulas of a rational mind. 

The western world is not prepared to accept the presuppositions of the 
Nationalists, their political or biological determinism. Yet we feel pro- 
foundly the need for a dynamic unity of conception such as they have 
found, which will give cohesion to our efforts and release to our energies. 
Where shall we look for it? . . . The future of the university will depend 
upon the answer it can give. 

W. M. KorTscHNIc 
School and Society, vol. xl, No. 1027 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


Journal of Higher Education 


The leading article of the May issue is a description of ‘‘A New Plan 
for Accrediting,’ by M. E. Haggerty, referring to the plan devised by the 
North Central Association, the nature of which has been indicated by 
quotation from another source in the October Bulletin. Other articles 
describe educational articulation at Cornell College, involving the ex- 
emption of certain talented students from entrance requirements; and 
“Hitlerism and the German Universities,’ by Paul R. Neureiter, in 
which the responsibility for the present humiliation of German institu- 
tions is placed upon their traditional aloofness from the outside world. 
The writer issues a warning to American colleges and universities that 
similar dangers threaten them. His conclusion is that the theory on 
which liberal college education in this country is based reveals signifi- 
cant soundness in contrast to the situation in German education. 

The June issue continues an article by Malcolm S. MacLean on “A 
College of 1934,’’ which describes the experiment now being carried on 
in the general college of the University of Minnesota. 

Another article of interest is that on ‘‘A One-Course Study Plan,’’ by 
Kenneth I. Brown, President of Hiram College, outlining the new pro- 
gram of the intensive pursuit of one course in each of the four quarters of 
the academic year. The program is briefly summarized as follows: 
“This reorganization of the student’s and instructor’s day allows the 
hours from 9:30 A.M. to 4:30 p.M., with intermission for luncheon and 
recreation, to be devoted to a single subject in periods of nine weeks. 
These ‘intensive courses’ will command four-fifths of the student’s and 
instructor’s time, the fifth fifth being taken at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing for a course, presumably language, offered on the present set-up of 
three hours.” 


School and Society 


The issue of September 1 mentions that the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity in Exile (New York) now includes seventeen German professors 
and one Italian. In Italian universities the number of foreign students 
has increased from 487 in 1913-14 to 2287 in 1932-33, the latter number 
representing nearly five per cent of the total attendance. 

The number of September 8 includes an interesting article by Pro- 
fessor L. L. Bernard on the “‘Second-Hand Text-Book Business’’ pre- 
pared by him as chairman of a special committee of this Association. 
The committee was not continued nor its report published in our own 
Bulletin since it seemed to the Council unlikely that the Association 
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could take any useful action to remedy the existing difficulties. An 
account is given of the system of military training under the new Ger- 
man régime. 

The issue of September 15 includes an article by President R. A. Kent 
of the University of Louisville on ‘Implications of Federal Aid to 
Education :” 

‘‘... The major part of what I have said will by some be interpreted as 
argument against federal aid. It has been my purpose as far as possible 
to point out objective facts rather than to engage in a controversy. 
Some of these facts point one way, and some the other. .. .”’ 

An account of ‘Federal Aid for School Construction under the Public 
Works Administration” is also included. Professor I. L. Kandel writes 
interestingly on ‘“The Control of Teachers,’ contrasting recent “loyalty”’ 
legislation in some of our states with the more liberal policy of the 
British government. Dr. G. L. Swiggett gives an account of the Inter- 
American Federation of Education. 

The issue of September 22 contains an article on “Science at the 
Universities,’ by Professor H. T. Tizard, President of the Educational 
Science Section, British Association; one on ‘‘Orientation Courses,” by 
Professor R. P. Sibley of Cornell Univerity; the phraseology of the New 
York Oath of Loyalty required of teachers in public institutions; and a 
report of the Phi Beta Kappa Triennial Council by President Raymond 
Walters. 

The number of September 29 includes an important article by Dr. 
F. P. Keppel, already quoted under Educational Discussion, and Presi- 
dent Conant’s address to the Harvard freshmen, reading in part: 

“Reckoning a generation as between twenty and twenty-five years, 
you are just a generation younger than I am. You and your contem- 
poraries will have many serious and terrible problems with which to 
deal, and you may have to deal with them while you are still very young; 
but you have great advantages. My generation was handicapped by 
living its youth in an era of security—then came the war, then the 
‘boom,’ and then the depression. As one of my classmates said, ‘we 
have never had a break.’ In Europe the ranks of my contemporaries 
were decimated by the war; many who, if they had lived, would have 
been great leaders of today, were shot down in their youth. The genera- 
tion older than mine lived too long in a period of apparent tranquillity 
and stability. You, on the other hand, will have known that the world 
is difficult and uncertain for many years before you enter the struggle. 
I believe that you, together with your immediate predecessors who are 
now leaving college, can face many of our problems with more courage 
and more realism than most of the older men of today. At the moment 
the problem which confronts the country appears to be that of recon- 
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ciling an awakened social conscience with our older ideal of the liberty 
of the individual. I do not imagine that a solution can be arrived at in 
any short time. I feel sure that the way the problem is solved and the 
value of the ultimate solution will depend largely on the ideals of you 
young men and your ability to think clearly and without too much 
emotion.” 

The issue of October 6 mentions the appointment of a committee of 
the American Chemical Society to study the technical restrictions which 
tend to exclude scientific men from teaching science in the schools. Pro- 
fessor Ross A. Gortner, of the University of Minnesota, has been named 
chairman of the committee: 

“It is pointed out that the requirement in many states that teachers 
in high schools, regardless of their training in a particular subject, can 
not be appointed unless they have had a prescribed number of courses 
in schools of education is developing a dangerous situation not only for 
chemistry but for the various sciences, the languages, and other subjects. 
The result, it is said, is becoming more and more intolerable, for it brings 
into the colleges and universities boys and girls both improperly and 
insufficiently trained. 

“The committee has been instructed ‘to consider the question of the 
requirements of professional educational courses for chemists entered for 
the degree of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., or Ph.D. before such individuals can 
teach in high schools.’ It was also authorized ‘to enlist the cooperation 
of other interested societies in studying this situation and formulating a 
program.’ ”’ 

A letter from N. J. Weiss of Albion College severely criticizes the attack 
by Professor Bobbitt in the previous issue on the Report of the Com- 
mission on Social Studies. Dean Gauss’ ‘Primer for Tomorrow” and 
President Coffman’s ‘‘The State University, Its Work and Problems”’ 
are briefly reviewed. 


Journal of American Association of University Women 


Among the articles to be noted in the June issue are the following: 
“Youth Against the Frontiers,’’ by Paul Harris, Jr.; ‘‘The Library and 
the Good Life,” by Bess M. Wilson; and ““The New General College,” 
by J. B. Johnston. As usual briefer articles and notes in the several de- 
partments of the Journal refer to events and activities of more than pass- 
ing interest. 


Science 


Science for September 14 contains a proposal by M. B. Visscher for 
“Reform in the System of Scientific Publication.”’ 
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Journal of Adult Education 


In the June issue, one of the most interesting features is a panel dis- 
cussion on ‘““The Public Regulation of Radio,’’ including discussion by 
the chairman, H. A. Overstreet, William Hard, Levering Tyson, J. E. 
Morgan, and others. Many illuminating points are brought out in the 
course of this discussion. 

Other articles worthy of mention are ‘‘The Lecture Impasse—A Way 
Out,” by Nathaniel Peffer; and ‘““Mind Your Own Leisure,” by F. P. 
Keppel. 

The Annual Report of the Director, Morse A. Cartwright, presents a 
comprehensive picture of adult education activities covering a wide 
range. The functions of the Association are described as follows: 

“We remain a clearing house for information about adult education, 
a medium for publication, an agency for the sponsorship, and, in rare 
cases only, the conduct of studies, researches, experiments, and demon- 
strations in the methods and techniques of aiding adults to educate 
themselves. With subject matter offerings to adults, we have no direct 
concern. As a national association, we do not believe in superimposi- 
tion or in undue interference in community, state, or regional educa- 
tional affairs.” 


American Teacher 


The American Teacher issue for October contains a critical evaluation 
of the American Federation of Teachers, prepared as a thesis by 
Miss A. W. Robinson, a graduate student of Smith College. 


National Student Mirror 


The October issue features editorially the continuation of the program 
of the FERA to provide 100,000 college students part-time employ- 
ment during the current academic year. Among articles of interest 
may be noted a contribution by the President of the Federation entitled, 
“NSFA Toward a New Front,” from which the following is quoted: 

“|. . At the present time the National Student Federation stands on 
the threshold of its most active season. Probably there never was a 
better time for the development of wholesome student opinion and ini- 
tiative. The emergency of the situation and the importance of our 
many social changes call for the sanest and wisest sort of thinking and 
acting. There is a great need in America today for the organization of 
youth into a liberal, progressive, and active bloc. The radical and con- 
servative elements among the nation’s youth appear to be firmly en- 
trenched; now let us turn to that great unorganized middle section and 
direct it along progressive channels. Its insistence upon a scholarly, 
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unbiased approach and its use of constructive action place the National 
Student Federation in a position to render valuable service in making 
student opinion articulate. 

“In looking over the work that lies ahead, the officers of NSFA plan 
first of all to improve the numerous features of the program the Federa- 
tion has instituted. The various services rendered member colleges will 
be extended to meet the rapidly increasing demands that are being 
made. The publications will be given more personality and news value. 
Information facilities will be introduced more widely among the colleges. 
National and district meetings will be given improved programs, 
strengthened in every detail. Particularly will efforts be made at this 
year’s national congress in Boston, December 28—January 1, to inaugu- 
rate more effective devices for gauging student opinion and for affording 
the deliberations sufficient recognition. 

“In conjunction with the National Institution of Public Affairs in 
Washington, NSFA will assist in the organization among the colleges of 
public-affairs forums which will encourage a more active student interest. 
During the approaching session of Congress there will doubtless arise 
numerous issues in which NSFA should be represented to urge the adop- 
tion of needed legislation. The officers of the organization anticipate 
urging the Federal Office of Education to establish the proper clearance 
facilities for youth matters in the national government. In connection 
with the recent request of the Educational Division of FERA, the 
Federation will establish, in so far as possible, machinery for engendering 
more widespread activity among student groups in the improvement of 
the emergency relief program for needy students. Moreover, NSFA 
officials plan to supply national planning boards and governmental 
agencies with facts on the plight of youth and urge them to meet the 
situation as effectively as possible.” 

Under the heading of “‘This Collegiate Game of War,” Edwin C. 
Johnson, supporting the thesis that military instruction in the land-grant 
colleges should be put on an optional basis as had been done at the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, maintains that the compulsory 
units do not produce more reserve officers than optional units, and that 
under a wholly elective system the colleges and universities would pro- 
duce as many reserve officers as are now commissioned and at the same 
time save a great deal of time and money. The United States Supreme 
Court is to hear argument on a case arising at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) during its October term. The writer observes: 

“The Supreme Court’s disposition on the California case will be watched 
with unusual student interest. Whichever way the decision goes, it will 
constitute an important landmark in the anti-military drill crusade, 
though it may be doubted that it can add anything new to the argument 
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one way or the other. After all, the conflict is clear and can be seen by 
those not blinded by partisanship: there can be no place for compulsory 
military training in education which seeks to serve the needs of a society 
devoted to science and democracy, for the dogma and regimentation of 
the one are wholly incompatible with the skeptical curiosity and essen- 
tial freedoms demanded by the other if its perpetuation is not to be 
jeopardized.” 

Announcement is made of the Tenth Annual National Congress of the 
Federation in Boston, December 28 to January 1, inclusive. Dis- 
cussions concerning the honor system, athletics, campus government, 
and publications will be held for the first three days of the meeting, and 
the sessions of the last two days will be devoted to the framing of 
Federation’s policies concerning national and international affairs. 


“Liberty Under the New Deal’’' 


“It is obvious, therefore, that in those fields where economic issues of 
power and privilege do not involve its policies the New Deal makes for 
a larger exercise of civil liberty. But where those policies affect the 
profits and power of the ruling economic class, it is timid or ineffective. 
Despite the unparalleled power of the federal government, effective con- 
trol over the exercise of civil liberties in the United States rests where it 
always has been—with the masters of property... . 

“Several policies of the previous administration, resulting in wide- 
spread criticism, were reversed. The secret service section of the Immi- 
gration Service was abolished; the order for finger-printing incoming 
aliens was revoked; and the ban on gainful employment by alien stu- 
dents was so changed as to permit bona-fide students without other 
means of support to earn money.” 


Internaiional Bureau of Education, Geneva 


Bulletin 31 includes an extensive list of notes on educational condi- 
tions in many countries with some emphasis on university overcrowding. 
A special section is devoted to education for peace and international co- 
operation. 


American Civil Liberties Union Pamphlet. 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AT BEIRUT 


A recently published circular, containing an attractive pictorial 
panorama of Beirut, provides summaries of information concerning this 
institution. During 1933-34 registration was in the School of Arts and 
Sciences 466, and in the School of Medicine 123. Affiliated with Robert 
College, Istanbul, Turkey; Istanbul Woman’s College, Turkey; Inter- 
national College, Smyrna, Turkey; American College, Sofia, Bulgaria; 
Athens College, Athens, Greece, but not connected with mission, board, 
or government, ‘“The University does not attempt to Americanize, to 
pauperize, or to proselytize, but rather to fit the students for good 
citizenship in their own communities.’’ Women students are admitted 
after the sophomore year to the college and to the professional schools. 
The exceptionally wide variety of nationalities represented in the student 
body is indicated by a table in this circular, and also the world-wide 
geographical distribution and occupations of alumni for the past 60 years. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, STUDENT-FACULTY CONGRESS 


A recently organized plan for closer helpful relations between faculty 
and students provides for twelve faculty advisers meeting in council 
with 18 representatives from the student body. This joint “congress” 
legislates on all matters except those relating to academic affairs and 
student discipline. Both faculty members and students represent 
fields of student interests. The aims of the “‘congress’’ are described as 
follows: “‘First, to demonstrate constantly a system of self-government; 
secondly, to have jurisdiction over all non-academic and non-disciplinary 
matters pertaining to the members of two or more interest groups; and 
thirdly, to see to it that the activities of individuals or groups shall con- 
tribute to the welfare of the university as a whole.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, STATEMENT ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


President Robert G. Sproul has recently issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The function of a university is to seek and to transmit knowledge 
and to train students in the processes whereby truth is to be made known. 
To convert, or to make converts, is alien and hostile to this dispassionate 
duty. Where it becomes necessary, in performing this function of a 
university, to consider political, social, or sectarian movements, they 
are dissected and examined—not taught, and the conclusion left, with no 
tipping of the scales, to the logic of the facts. 
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“The university is founded upon faith in intelligence and knowledge 
and it must defend their free operation. It must rely upon truth to 
combat error. Its obligation is to see that the conditions under which 
questions are examined are those which give play to intellect rather than 
to passion. Essentially the freedom of a university is the freedom of 
competent persons in the classroom. In order to protect this freedom, 
the university assumes the right to prevent exploitation of its prestige by 
unqualified persons or by those who would use it as a platform for propa- 
ganda. It therefore takes great care in the appointment of its teachers; 
it must take corresponding care with respect to others who wish to speak 
in its name. 

“The university respects personal belief as the private concern of the 
individual. It equally respects the constitutional rights of the citizen. 
It insists only that its members, as individuals and as citizens, shall like- 
wise always respect—and not exploit, their university connection. 

“The University of California is the creature of the state and its 
loyalty to the state will never waver. It will not aid nor will it condone 
actions contrary to the laws of the state. Its high function, and its 
high privilege, the university will steadily continue to fulfil, serving the 
people by providing facilities for investigation and teaching free from 
domination by parties, sects, or selfish interests. The university ex- 
pects the state, in return, and to its own great gain, to protect this in- 
dispensable freedom, a freedom like the freedom of the press, that is the 
heritage and the right of a free people.”’ 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Faculty Council 


It is announced that a new council of sixty members of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, elected by the faculty, will meet frequently with 
President Conant to discuss questions facing the new administration. 

In his annual report President Conant pointed out that: 

“Where the faculties are small they function well as legislative 
bodies; where they are much larger than one hundred, their size, for 
many reasons, makes the transaction of business difficult. Therefore, 
in the larger faculties more and more work is being done by administra- 
tive boards or committees. This is a very efficient system but tends to 
debar from discussion a large number and keeps the president from being 
in close touch with the general sentiment. It would seem worth while 
for the larger faculties to consider the possibilities of having a council of 
about sixty members elected on some representative plan. If provisions 
were made for rotation in office in this body, essentially all the members 


-of the larger faculties would serve in the course of a few years. Sucha 
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council might then function as all faculties did a generation ago and the 
smaller faculties do today... . 

“Ex-officio members of the council will include the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of Harvard College, the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of University Extension, 
the Dean of Freshmen, the Chairman of the Committee on Admission, 
and the Secretary of the Faculty. The president will be a member and 
will preside over the council. 

“All elections to the council will be for the period of one year. No 
member of the faculty will be elected by the faculty to membership in 
the council for more than two one-year terms in any period of five years.” 


Patent Policy 


The patenting by members of Harvard University faculties of dis- 
coveries or inventions bearing on matters of health and therapeutics is 
undesirable in the judgment of the Harvard Corporation which has 
issued the following statement: “In the opinion of the Faculties of 
Medicine, Public Health, Engineering, and Arts and Sciences, the patent- 
ing by members of the university of discoveries or inventions bearing on 
matters of health and therapeutics is undesirable. The president and 
fellows of Harvard College, therefore, have adopted the rule that no 
patents primarily concerned with therapeutics or public health may be 
taken out by any member of the university, except with the consent of 
the president and fellows, nor will such patents be taken out by the uni- 
versity itself unless they be dedicated to the public. The president and 
fellows will provide legal advice to anyone who desires steps to be taken 
to prevent the patenting by others of his discoveries or inventions.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


By a six to five vote of the Board of Regents, compulsory military 
training was abolished on June 18 of this year. This change is the 
result of a long and intense controversy, final efforts for its accomplish- 
ment being organized by Mrs. Anna O. Determan, one of the newer 
regents of the university. For the first time since the founding of the 
institution 83 years ago, freshmen and sophomores are free from this 
requirement. Minnesota is the second state to abolish compulsory 
military training, Wisconsin having taken this step in 1923. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, INsTRUCTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


In addition to the local chapter of the A. A. U. P., there has been es- 
tablished also an Instructors’ Association to which all members of the 
faculty are eligible. This organization has been primarily concerned 
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with salary matters affecting the faculty and with related matters such 
as retirement systems. It has no fixed policy, but has at various times 
taken up problems which seem to affect the future of the University, 
usually after consultation with and the support of the President. 

In connection with the latter it has been able to review and prevent 
several cases of dismissal. In such cases the usual procedure was for 
the Association to ask the President to appoint a faculty committee, in- 
cluding some representatives from the Executive Board of the Instruc- 
tors’ Association, to look into the case and to report to the President 
about it. The function of the committee was not to substitute its judg- 
ment as to the ability of the faculty member for that of his executive 
officer, but rather to inquire whether the removal was based upon any 
consideration other than the qualifications of the faculty member slated 
to be removed. If it appeared that the recommendation for removal 
had been made upon the basis of animosity or something other than the 
qualifications of the faculty member, that fact was reported to the 
President with a recommendation that the person should not be dis- 
missed. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, STUDENTS OF SPECIAL ABILITY 


Members of the present freshman class of 775 students have been 
granted the special privilege of taking courses more advanced than those 
of the regular first year curriculum upon demonstration of special ability. 
More than one-third of this entering class has received permission to 
undertake advanced 

Honors courses for freshmen have been established in accordance with 
the same general program, and work of a more advanced character is 
arranged for those enrolled in these courses. 

In commenting upon these changes, President Angell said: ‘“The de- 
velopment of this idea of placement in college, for which the stage at 
Yale has been carefully set, seems to offer great possibilities in breaking 
what has sometimes been called ‘the academic lock step.’ ”’ 


New CHAPTERS 


Chapters have recently been formally organized at Catholic Univer- 
sity and Pomona College, bringing the total number of chapters up to 
251. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following sixty-three nominations for active membership and six 
nominations for junior membership are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before December 25, 1934. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsylvania 
State, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafa- 
yette; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. 
Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Helen G. Adams (Secretarial Studies), Simmons 

Esther Ballew (English), Michigan State Normal 

Gertrude S. Bell (Psychology), California State Teachers 
Leslie P. Brown (Spanish, French), California State Teachers 
Emile Cailliet (French Literature), Scripps 

Frank E. Canavaciol (Electric Power), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Jane P. Clark (Government), Columbia 

Helen Crawford (Library), Iowa State 

Lincoln Dryden (Geology), Bryn Mawr 

Catharine Eichelberger (Fine and Applied Arts), Hood 
Mildred Fairchild (Social Economy), Bryn Mawr 

E. G. Feusse (Chemistry), Southwestern Louisiana 

Mary J. Garber (Spoken English), Smith 

Harley N. Gould (Biology), Tulane 

Howard C. Green (History), City (New York) 

Andrew C. Haigh (Music), Cornell 

Howard E. Hamlin (Physiology), Ohio State 

Anne B. G. Hart (English Literature), Smith 

Harry Helson (Psychology), Bryn Mawr 

Stephen J. Herben (English Philology, Literature), Bryn Mawr 
Walter B. Herreid (Physical Education), California State Teachers 
Julia Howell (Music), Southern California 

Dunning Idle, Jr. (History), Gettysburg 

Myra R. Jessen (German Literature), Bryn Mawr 

Harold J. Kersten (Mathematics), Cincinnati 

Michael Kraus (History), City (New York) 

Mary E. Lakenan (Biblical Literature), Mary Baldwin 
Ernest G. Lewis (Economics), Baylor (Waco) 

Edward R. Linner (Chemistry), Vassar 

Angeline H. Lograsso (Italian), Bryn Mawr 

Charles L. Mackert (Physical Education), Maryland 

Fitz Meager (Germanic Philology), Bryn Mawr 

Walter C. Michels (Physics), Bryn Mawr 

Alban B. deMille (English), Simmons 

Milton C. Nahm (Philosophy), Bryn Mawr 

Jerry A. Neprash (Sociology), Franklin and Marshall 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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John von Neumann (Mathematics), Institute for Advanced Study 

Hazel R. Northridge (Secretarial Studies), Simmons 

G. W. Prescott (Biology), Albion 

Robert G. Raymer (American History), Redlands 

Edith Rhyne (Textiles, Clothing), Montana State 

J. E. Setchell (Mechanical Engineering), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Elmer L. Setterlund (Sociology), Hastings 

Ira D. Shaw (Education), Berea 

Ida A. Sleeper (English), Simmons 

Florence L. Smith (English Literature), California State Teachers 

E. Paul Spoerri (Qualitative Analysis), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
G. Nye Steiger (History), Simmons 

A. Monroe Stowe (Education), New Hampshire 

St. Clair A. Switzer (Psychology), Miami 

Clarence E. Turner (Romance Languages), Rutgers 

William D. Turner (Psychology), Bryn Mawr 

Editha Underhill (Chemistry), Rockford 

M. Kershaw Walsh (Psychology), South Carolina 

Roland Ward (Chemistry), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Edward H. Watson (Geology), Bryn Mawr 

Ernst Weber (Electrical Engineering), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Roger H. Wells (Economics, Politics), Bryn Mawr 

Eva W. White (Social Economy), Simmons 

Clyde Whipple (Electrical Engineering), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Forbes B. Wiley (Mathematics), Denison 

Mark W. Zemansky (Physics), City (New York) 

Arnold Zempel (Economics), Allegheny 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Jerome H. Arnold (Chemical Engineering), Minnesota 

Anne H. Berger (Education), Columbia 

Roberta Crutcher (Psychology), Southern California 

Paul A. Palmer (Government, Economics), Rockford 

Gladdis Richards (Mathematics), Michigan 

Harold Weinberger (Chemistry), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Business Administration: Man, substitute teacher, north central state 
university. Ph.D. degree, successful teaching experience. To teach 
business finance, and principles of investments during second semester, 
beginning February, 1935. Salary, depending on appointee’s quali- 
fications, minimum of $900. V 778 


Economics: Instructor, young woman, north central state college. 
To teach principles of economics; one or more advanced courses later. 
Interest in problems of consumers. Appointment, January, 1935. 
Beginning salary, about $1800. Vv 779 


Teachers Available 


Art: Man, ten years’ college teaching. Drawing, painting, oil and 
fresco. Available summer and 1935. A 980 


Biology: Ph.D. Cornell. Trained in biological sciences. Nine years’ 
experience in teaching, research and museum work. Publications in 
entomology. Available at once. A 981 


Classics: Man, 29, Ph.D. Chicago. Year’s research abroad. Teaching 
experience. Publications. Now available. A 982 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years’ varied experience (now assis- 
tant professor in southern university). Publications. Desires change. 
A 983 
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TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Physiology, Pharmacology: Woman, 38, single. Associate in physiology, 
1918-1922 in Innsbruck. M.D. 1922, Innsbruck. Associate in physi- 
ology, 1922-1931, Vienna University. 1930, Privatdozent at the medi- 
cal faculty, Vienna University. 1931-1934, professor of physiology in 
eastern medical college. Engaged in research since 1918. Will also 
teach biochemistry and gross anatomy. Available for teaching or 
research or both at once. . A 984 


Political Science: Man, 35, Ph.D. California. Nine years’ successful 
teaching in large New England college. Practical experience in public 
administration. Publications. Available February or September. 

A 985 


Statistics and Economics: Teaching experience; trained in research; 
linguist. A 986 


Zoology: Woman, 35, M.A., candidate for Ph.D. Eleven years’ experi- 
ence in teaching anatomy, histology, and tissue culture. A 987 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK FOR 1934 


Edited by L. and Ruts E. ANpERSON 


Statistics of approximately 800 church-related colleges and universities, 
junior colleges, theological seminaries, training and secondary schools. 


A comprehensive list of Protestant teachers of Bible, religion and re- 
ligious education. 


The latest standards of the accrediting agencies. 
Names and addresses of about 1500 religious workers with students. 


And other features which have made the HANDBOOK the outstanding 
reference work in the field of denominational education. 


$1.25 paper $2.00 cloth 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(When writing advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 
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Now Available 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
and 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 
Director of luciana Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our 
colleges today, made under a subvention from the General Education Board 
for the Association of American Colleges. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, scientifically 
treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, under- 
graduates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the 
comprehensive examination and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is 
a monograph of comprehensive examination questions in History, Econom- 
ics, Government, Sociology, and Psychology, with analytical comment by 
Dr. _ and experienced colleagues in these fields. 128pp. $1.25 (paper 
cover 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these 
two important volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combi- 
nation order for $3.50. Address 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
1ll Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Outstanding Publications in the Field of the 
American College 


BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Robert L. 

r Issued four timesa year. Association of American Colleges. 

The Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting (1934): The 

Search for Values. Annual Reports of Officers and Permanent 

mmissions. ‘Testing for Values in Education;’”” New Programs 

of the Accrediting Agencies. Minutes, Active Members, Constitu- 
tion. 176 pp. $2.00 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward 
Safford Jones. Association of American Colleges. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions Used in the Social 
Sciences by Edward Safford Jones. An essential supplement to 
Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same 
author. Association af American Colleges. $1.25. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick 
Larsen and Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by Archie M. Palmer and Grace Holton. 
Association of American Colleges. : 

Music in the American College by Randall Thompson. Report of 
an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical selected in- 
stitutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. Tobe 
published in 1934. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 
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